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THE REGISTERS OF THE § 
COMPANY, 
(Continued from 3" §. i. 143.) 


ij’ Januarij (1591-2.) — John Wolf. Entered 
for his copye, &c. a booke intituled The 
man's Staffe, wrytten by R. B 

[We may suspect that tl 
who about this date seems 
pen, som versing his initia 
other hand, an Rt. B. has ten lines pref fixed 

e's Eng h Mirror, 1586, 4to; and Rich 
was a ne iOUS poE f that day or 
1591.2 he ist, ‘ r, have been 
sifver. eP Man's Staff was prol 
Jones. 
of the 


tune of 


rATIONERS’ 


po re 


s tract was by Barnabe 
to have lived mainly 
ls for variety. On the 


to G. Wi 


times re 


v® Januarij. — Richard 
him, &e. A p ar 
Guy of ‘Worw icke, 


lost in love 


Entred unto 
songe valiant actes of 


ty . 
o the Was ever man soe 


<seoece te eo = 
nq unu val particularity on the part of the 
clerk, we have not only the title but the tune of the 
ballad; and we may be confident that same, or 
Rearly the same, as that printed by Bis! op Percy in his 
Reliques, iii, U 5, edit. 1765, beginning — 

“ Was ever knight for ladies’ sak 

Soe tost in love, as I, Sir Guy,” &c. 
The title of an — ul copy now be a is A Plea 
Song of the ra liaunt Actes atchieved by noble a " 
Sir Guy of Warn ‘oh » who for the love of fuire Philis be- 
tame a Hermit, &c. Percy had the use of it in the Pe epy- 
sian Collection, and he followed the old wording pretty 
exactly. The story originated very early in France. 


[ Her , with 


it is the 
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re. Januarij. — Jo. Wolf. Entred for his copy, 
. The Discoverye of x tE Jnaglishe Le epers, ge. 
vj¢ 
[ This was most likely a satirical n pre- 
vailing vices 


rodu 


tion on te 


14 Januarij.— John Charlewood. Entred for 
his copy, &e. A merrie new Jiace betwene Jenkin 


th ¢ ‘ollier and Nansie e ° . ° 9 ° ° vj’. 


[ Another lost semi-dramatic perfo 
ialogue tween characters, which has not come 
down to our day, in consequence, doubtless, of its de- 
struction by the thumbs and fingers of dirty and careless 
‘ , ) 
isers 


rmance, a humorou 
two 
, 


die Januarij.— Thomas Gosson. Entred 
him, &c. a little booke intitled A shorte and 
tuble treatise of lawfull and unlawfull recrea- 


. coe & 

{ Thomas Gosson, the Stationer, was in all probability 
brother to Stephen Gosson, the early enemy of theatrical 
amusements, who began life not only as a dramatic au- 
thor, but as an actor, and who relinquished that profes- 
sion for divinity before he published his School of Abuse 
in 1579. The above entry, we may take it for granted, 
records some small tract by Stephen Gosson on his old 
nd favourite theme, the pursuit of which secured him so 
much favour as before 1598 to have procured him the 
iving of Great Wigborough in Essex, and subsequently 
tie ie rtant preferment of the Rectory of St. botolph, 
Bishopsgate, in possession of which he died. In 1595 he 
printed a poem very abusive to the fair sex, but it was 

ed by Richard Jones. } 


tions. . “ex oe ok ee 


die Januarij. — Roberte Dexter, Entred 
A booke called The Arte of Areth- 
, written in Latin by Peter Ramus, and trans- 


lish by William Kem; . «+. wes 


here cannot be much dispute that there 
William Kempes about this date; first the f imous come- 
dian; and, secondly, the man who, in 1587, had written 
and —_ | A dutiful Invective against Babvington, Bal- 
lard, and their accomplice The above registration may 
refer ns the last, but could he ardly re elate to the first, whose 
Jigs we shall see entered hereafter 


18° Jan, — Henry Raith Entered for his 
Cc pie, &c. A newe ball lad of John wooing e of ‘Jone, 
GC. . « é vw". 
Ifenry Kyrkham. ‘Entered for his copie, &e. a 
llad intituled The Crowe shee sittes uppon the 
wall: Please one and ple ase all, GC. « «© « vj ‘. 
[ This is an important memorandum in illustration of a 
h ae ¥ wnillest ated passage in Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
ght, Act ILL. 4, where Malvolio tells Olivia, “ If it 
please : the eye of one, it is with me as the very true son- 
net is, one one and please all.” The commentators 
had no other memorial of this “ very true sonnet ”; but 
here, in the Stationers’ Registers, we see entered the 
identical ballad alluded to by our great dramatist, viz.— 


Xvij" 
unto him, &e. 
netih 
ws 


lated into eng 


were two 


‘The crow she sits upon the wall: 

Please one and please all.” 
The entry is dated 18 Jan. 1592; but the comedy of 
Twelfth Night was not acted until the spring of 1602, and 
in the mean time it is probable that, from its popularity, 
the ballad containing the burden “ Please one and please 
all” had been several times reprinted. Of course I had 
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second edition of Shakespeare in 1858. } 


Ule Januarij. — Wm. Wright. Entred for his 

copie a booke, entituled A figge for the Spanyard. 

vj". 

4'° Februarij.— Simon Waterson. Entered for 

his copie, &c. a booke called Delia, conteyninge 
divers sonnets, with the Complainte of Rosamon. 

e 

[We have two impressions of Delia by Samuel Daniel, 
dated in 1592: the first of these is so great a rarity, that 
we believe no other perfect copy is known of it, and we 
will, therefore, describe it with some‘particularity. The 
title is this: —“ Delia. Contaynirg certayne Sonnets: 
with the complaint of Rosamond. — tas prima canat 
veneres, postrema tumultus, At London, Printed, by 1.C. for 
Simon Waterson, dwelling in Paules Church-yard at the 
sien of the Crowne. 1592,” 4to. At the back of the title- 
page are the errata, then a dedication to the Lady Mary, 
Countesse of Pembroke, followed by fifty sonnets, “ An 
Ode,” and finally “ The Complaint of Rosamond.” Thetitle- 
page has an arabesque border, whereas the title-page of 
the second impression, in the same year, bears an archi- 
tectural facade, and comprises fifty-four sonnets besides 
the “Ode” and the “Complaint.” Some copies of both 
impressions of 1592 read, in the very last stanza of the 
“Complaint,” “ So vanquisht she,” instead of “So vanisht 
she,” which last must be right; and the emendation was 
introduced into some copies of the second impression of 
1592, as well as into the edition of 1595, 12mo. A few of 
Daniel’s poems had been surreptitiously printed by T. 
Nash in 1591, and the former remonstrated against it 
in 1592. Daniel's reputation as a poet was at once esta- 
blished. } 

7 Febr. — Tho. Scarlet. Entered for his Copie, 
&e, a booke intituled the Thirde and laste parte of 
Connye Catchinge, with the newe devysed knavyshe 
Arte of foole takinge . . 2 6 6 we ew VX 

[See our last, p. 142, where we sufficiently notice this 
sequel to the two preceding parts on the same subject. ] 


xij Febr.— Nichis Lynge, John Busbye. En- 
tred for their copie, &c. Euphues Shadowe, with the 
deathe man's Dialogue annered . . . « « Vj* 
[This tract was by Thomas Lodge, but as he had ac- 
companied Candish on his voyage, it was published by 
Robert Greene in his absence, with a dedication to Vis- 
count Fitzwaters, stating the fact. It was printed in 
1592 by Abel Jef':s for John Busbie, but nothing is said 
about Ling. It may be doubtedj whether the piece were 
not really by Greene. For the deathe man’s Dialogue 
in the registration, we must read “ deafe man’s Dialogue.” 
We never saw nor heard of more than two copies of this 
rare tract. } 
3 Aprilis.— John Wolf. Entred for his copie, 
&e. A prophecie for eight yeresto come . . vj". 
Edw. White. Entred for his copie, &e. The 
tragedie of Arden of Feversham and black will. 
;4 
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: | 
no knowledge of this memorandum when I printed the | 


VW: | 


[Black Will, and a person called Shagbag, committed 
the murder; and on the title-page of all the three old edi- 
tions of the play, the bloody scene is represented where 
Mosbie (the paramour of Mrs. Arden) is playing at 
tables with the husband, The tragedy was first printed 
in 1592, again in 1599, and a third time in 1633. There 


Fight with Sathan before wee coo to our grave vj". 





(34 §, I. Man. 15, 62, 


as was done by Jacob in 1770. The name of Arden js 
the only connection between Shakespeare and the per. 
formance, and from thence probably Jacob derived his 
notion. ] 

vj*® Aprilis. — John Wolf. Entred unto him 
for his copie, &c. Gargantua his prophesie . vj‘. 

[Some ridiculous prognostication from Rabelais. } 

vij Aprilis. —John Kydde. Entred unto him, 
&e. a booke intituled A most wretched worke of a 
Witche, the like whereof none can recorde theis 
many yeresin Englande . . . »« «© «+ « Yj 

[Stow gives us no information regarding any of these 
recent transactions, which we should have thought would 
be sure to attract his curious attention. ] 

x° Aprilis. —John Wolf. Entred for his copies, 
the Second, Third, Fourth, and fyft bookes of 
Amadis de Gaule, to be translated out of French 
PO eee a ae ee ee 

{ Each book was here charged as a separate work; but 
we have yet seen nothing of any entry of the first book of 
Amadis de Gaule. It must have been in French, when 
brought to Stationers’ Hall by Wolf, in order to secur 
his copyright as soon as it should have been translated, 
It was upon this work that Anthony Monday was af- 
terwards engaged, and very possibly he was at this 
employed by Wolf, although the four books did not come 
out until 1619 in folio. The Treasure of Amadis of 
France had already been printed by Bynneman. } 

John Wolf. Entred for his copie, Kc. A newe 


ballad describing the weapons we ought to have to 
‘4 






xviij® Aprilis. — John’ Wolf. Entred for his 
copie, a ballad, &c. intituled The jfirste parte of 
Rowlandes goidson moralised. . . « « «© Yj’ 

[The word, “ moralised ” was used of old whenever 4 
profane publication was parodied and applied to a pious 
purpose. Ilere some ballad called Rowlandes Godson bad 
been printed, and being extremely popular, a religious 
use of it had been made. We see, by the next entry but 
one, that a second part of Rowlandes, Godson moralised 
was in readiness. ] 

xxj° Aprilis. — Tho. Gubbin, John Busbye. 
Entred for their copie, &c. a booke intituled The 
defence of Conye Catchinge, or a confutation of 
those injurious pamphletes published by R. G. 

. . ° . J 
againste the practisioners of many nymble wylted 
and misticall Sciences . . . «© « «© « © VJ 

[R. G. was, of course, Robert Greene, who, as we have 
seen, had published at least four tracts to expose th 
frauds by which a certain class of persons obtained a 
living. The Rev. Mr. Dyce (who at the end of his “ Ac- 
count of Greene” gives “ the names of false Dyce,” omit- 
ting one) was not aware of this memorandum, showing 
that Greene had been answered. From the terms of the 
entry we presume that this Defence of Conycatching ws 
ironical and humorous. } 

29 Aprilis. — John Wolf. Entred for his copie, 
&e. a ballad intituled The seconde parte of Row- 
landes god sonne moralised, ¥c.. . . v)* 

Cutberd Burbee. Entred for 
Ariochus and Plato, &c. 


his copie, &X 


is no pretence for attributing any part of it to Shakspeare, [Iu a note to the Life of Spenser, prefixed to his 
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grd §, I, Man. 15, 62.) 
Works, 5 vols. 8vo. 1862, it is said that the poet trans- 
Jated “the Greek Dialogue called Axiochus on the brevity 
and uncertainty of human life.” If so, it is just possible 
that the preceding registration may have had reference 
toit. See p. cxlviii.] 

J. Payne Corier. 


THE CARYLLS OF LADYHOLT. 
The history of the Caryll family (3" S. i. 185) 
given at the Archzological Institute, according to 
the reports in the papers, is altogether wrong. One 
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was in the ascendant, he had a narrow escape ; 
was committed to the Tower with other Catholic 
gentlemen, some of whom were hanged. On the 
22nd May, 1680, he was brought by habeas corpus 
to the King’s Bench, and there being but a single 
witness against him, he was admitted to bail. 


| On the accession of James, a far more honest man 


says that “the family had sided with the king in | 
the rebellion, and had followed Charles II. into | 


exile ; who created the last of the race Baron Caryll 
of Harting ;” while another reports that “ the fa- 
mily suffered for their loyalty in the rebellion, 


their property was confiscate d, and one of the last of 


the race accompanied James IT. to St. Germains, 
and was created by him Baron Caryll of Harting.” 


The pedigree cf the Carylls is given in Dalla- | 


way's Sussex, and another is among the 
MSS. in the British Museum ; and, though neither 
is quite correct, a reference to either would have 
shown some of the blunders in the above state- 
ments. 

The Sussex Carylls were Catholics and Royalists, 
and of course suffered in the rebellion; but I have 
no reason to believe that they followed Charles 
Il, into exile. It is presumptive proof that they 
did not that they were allowed to compound for 
their estates, which is in itself proof that the 
estates were not confiscated. At that time the 


estate was in possession of John Caryll, who was, | 


I believe, the first of those who, in the report, are 
called “the Lords of Ladyholt” —that is, the 
first who built the house there; which house and 
grounds were let in 1679, and described in the 
lease as “ that newly inclosed and impaled park, 
lately part of Holt Farm,” and that “ new-erected 
mansion- house of the said John Caryll, being in 
the said Park.” Before that time the senior 
branch of the family resided generally at West 
Grinsted, and one of the juniors in the old 
mansion-house at Harting, the parish in which 
Ladyholt is situated. This John Caryll married 
a daughter of William Lord Petre, by whom he 
had a large family. We, however, are only con- 
cerned with the sons, John and Richard, who 
successively inherited Ladyholt. John married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Maurice Dromond 


’ 


Surrell | 





and at his father’s death in 1681, succeeded to the | 


Ladyholt and Harting property. He died s. p. 
Richard married Johanna, daughter of Sir H. 
Bedingfield, and succeeded to the West Grinsted 


estates. Richard appears t» have been a quiet | 
country gentleman; but John was active and | 


vate lived a good deal in London, dabbled in 
ay and in politics, and, as a Catholic, fared 
ut little better after the Restoration than he had 


done during the Rebellion. When Titus Oates 


than his brother, this John came at once into 
favour. He was within a few days of James's 
accession despatched on a mission to the Pope, and 
when superseded by Castlemaine, he was appointed 
Secretary an. Master of Requests to the Queen. 
The warrant is signed Godolphin, and bears date 
the 27th Nov. 1685. 

When James fled the country, John Caryll im- 
mediately joined him at St. Germains ; and when, 
to please the more liberal party, Melfort was 
dismissed, Caryll was appointed Secretary of 
State. It was as secretary that he signed the 
Commission and advanced the money for what has 
been called The Assassination Plot, though few 
persons now believe that either James or Caryll, 
or even Barclay, ever dreamed of assassination. 
The plot, however, whatever the immediate ob- 


jects may have been, proved that the Jacobites 


were active and stirring, and forthwith, in 1696, 
Caryll was outlawed, and his estates granted to 
Lord Cutts. As, however, the greater part of the 
estate was entailed, Lord Cutts took only a life 
interest in it, and this life interest John’s brother 
tichard purchased of Lord Cutts. It was at this, 
or about this time, that the secretary was created 
a baron, and the mural tablet, still remaining in 
the chapel of the Scotch college at Paris, describes 
him as “John Caryll, Baron de Dunford [Qy. 
Durnford] de Harting,” and it records that he 
died at “ St. Germains in Laya 9 Sept. 1711.” 
It was on this John “ Lord Caryll” that Pope 
wrote the epitaph published in The Atheneum 
(1854), and which Pope afterwards appropriated 
in part to Trumbull. 

But this, the first lord, was neither “ the last of 
the race” nor “ one of the last” of the “ Lords of 
Ladyholt ”; for, as I have shown, his life interest 
in Ladyholt was purchased by his brother Richard, 
who was succeeded by his son John, Pope’s friend, 
who died in 1736. ‘This John, as eldest son, suc- 
ceeded both to the Grinsted and Harting pro- 
perties. The son of this Jéhn, also well known to 
Pope, married Mary, daughter of Kenneth, fourth 
Earl of Seaforth, died in 1718, and the estate, in 
1736, devolved on his son, who married Dorothy, 
daughter of Viscount Molyneux, but had no family. 
This, the last of the Carylls of Ladyholt, finding the 
estate involved—as most Catholic estates were, 
and of necessity—cut off the entail before his 
marriage, but re-settled it, subject to heavy 
incumbrances ; so that, in 32 of George IL, an 
act was obtained for sale, and the estates were 
sold piecemeal, until, in 1767, Ladyholt itself was 
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parted with to the Duke of Richmond, who ap- 
pears to have purchased for Sir Matthew Feather- 
stone 

On the sale of the last acre of his estate this, 
“the last of the Lords of Ladyholt,” retired to 
the Continent, assumed the title of Lord Caryll, 
and openly involved himself in the then desperate 
fortune of the Chevalier, Charles Edward, with 
whom he is said to have become a great favourite. 
The Jacobites of that time speak of him as “a gen- 
teel well-bred man,” who “has not even dog’s 
wages for his trouble, but does all for stark love 
and kindness.” (Life of Lumisden, ii. 149.) 

Some of these facts were set forth long since in 
The Atheneum in correction of the blunderings of 
the Pope editors; but error is, I believe, immor- 
tal — once started there is no killing it — and we 
have since had these same errors reproduced with 
others superadded, and now they come before us 
on the authority of the Institute. D. 





ROYAL LIBRARY. 

In one of the large volumes of single sheets 
and broad-sides in the British Museum Library 
is a volume lettered Tracts relating to Trade, 
article 31 of which is worth preserving as pro- 
bably unique. A Proposal for building a Royal 
Library, and establishing it by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” It begins: — 

“ The Royal Library now at S* 
founded for publick use, was in the time of King Jame sI. 
in a flourishing condition, well stored with all sorts of 
good Books of that and the preceding Age, from the 
beginning of Printing. 

Sut in the succeeding Reigns it has gradually gone 
to decay, to the great dishonour of the Crown and the 
whole nation, The Room is miserably out of repair, and 
that it will not contain the Books that belong 
to it. Collection of ancient Medals, once the best in 
Eur spe, aud and quite lost! There has been no 
supply of Books from abroad fo yr the space of sixty vears 
last: nor any allowance for binding; so that many 
valuable manuscripts are spoiled for want of Covers: and 
above a Thousand Books printed in England and brought 
in Quires to the Library, as due by the Act of Printing, 
ire all unbound and useless. : 

‘It is therefore humbly proposed, as a thing that will 
highly conduce to the Publick Good, the glory of His 
Majesty's Reign, and the honour of Parliament; 
~ “L. That His Majesty be graciously pleased to assign 
a Corner of St. James’s Parl, on the South side, near the 
Garden of the late Sir John Cutler, for the building of a 
new Library, and in the neighbourhood of it a competent 
Dwe ling for the Libr: ry ~kee per. 

“II. This situation will have all the advantages that 
can be wished, “Tis an elevated soil, and a dry sandy 
ground; the Air clear, and the Light free; the Building 
not contiguous to any Houses, will be safer from Fire; a 
Coach-way will be made to it out of Tuttle-street, West- 
minster; the Front of it will be parallel to the Park 
Walk; and the Park will receive no injury, but a great 
Ornament by it, 

“I1l. That the said Library be built, and a perpetual 
yearly Revenue for the Purchase of Books settled on it 
by Act of Parliament: which Revenue may be under the 


James's, designed and 


so lit 7 
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| Direction and Disposal of Curators, who are from time to 
time to make report to His Majesty of the State and 
Condition of the Library. The Curator to be . 


“IV. The choice of a proper Fund, whence the said 
Revenue may be raised, is left to the Wisdom of the Par. 
liament. Inthe mean time, This following is humbly 
offer’d to Consideration. , 

“V. That, as soon as the present Tax of 40 per Cent, 
upon Foreign Paper, and 20 per Cent. upon English, shall 


| = or be taken off, there be laid a very small Tax of 


. « per Cent. (as it shall be judged sufficient for the 
uses of such a Library) upon imported Paper only, leavin 
our own Manufacture free. Which Tax m iy be colle tel 
by his Majesty’s Officers of the Customs, and paid to such 
person or persons as shall be appointed by the Curators, 

“ VI. This being so easie a Tax, and a Burthen scarce 
to be felt, can create no Damp upon the Stationer’s 
rrade. And whatsoever shall be paid by them upon this 
foot, being to be laid out in the purchase of l 
return among them again. So that "tis but giving 
one hand, what they will receive with the other. 

“VIL. And whereas our Own white-paper Mannfac- 
ture, that was growing up so hopefully, and deserves the 
greatest encouragement, being all clear gain to the 
Kingdom, is now almost quite sunk under the weight of 
the present Tax; this new one upon Imported paper, 
with an Exemption of our Own, will set ours upon the 
higher Ground, and give it a new Life. For whatsoever 
is taken from the one is as good as given to the 
So that even without regard to this design of a Library, 
the Tax will be a publick Benefit. 

“VIII. A Library erected upon this certain and per- 
petual Fund may be so contriv’d for capaciousness and 
Convenience, that every one that comes there may have 
200,000 volumes, ready for his use and service. And 





Books, 


other. 





Societies may be formed, that shall meet, and have C 
ferences there about matters of Learning The Roy 
Society is a noble Instance in one Branch of aoa lge: 
what Advantage and Glory may accrue to the Nation by 
such Assemblies not confined to one subject, but free t 


all parts of good learning 


“ IX. The Wall that shall encompass the Library may 
be cased with Marbles of ancient Inscriptions, Basso- 
Relievos, &c., either found in our own kingdom, or easily 


and cheaply to be had from the African Coast, and Greece, 
and Asia the less. Those few Antiquities procured from 
the Greek Islands by the Lord Arundel, and since pub- 
lished both at home and abroad, are an evidence what 
great advancement of learning and honour to the Nation 
may be acquired by this means, 

“X. Upon this Parliamentary Fund, the Curators, 
occasion be, may take up Money at Interest, so as to lay 
out two or three years’ revenue to buy whole Libraries at 
as at this very time, the incomparable Collections 


once: 
of Thuanus in France, and Marquardas Gadius in Ger 
many, might be purchased at a very low Value. 

“XI. And since the Writings of the English Nation 
have at present that great Reputation abroad, that many 
persons of all Countries learn our Language, and several 
travel hither for the advantage of Conversation; "Tis 
easy to fore-see, How much this Glory will be advanced, 
by erecting a free Library of all sorts of Books, where 
everv —— r will have such Convenience of studying. 

« XIL. ’Tis our Publick Interest and profit, to have the 
Gentry of Foreign Nations acquainted with England, and 
have part of their education here. And more mone) will 
be annually imported and spent here by such stu dents 
from abroad, than the whole Charge and Revenue of this 
Library will amount to.” 


The date of this paper is clearly of the time o 


1S. 1. Mar. 15, 62. 
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720. Fourteen and a quarter yards of Per- £ s. d. 
sian, and one nail of velvet - - as. . 


» Six quire of paper - - - - 0 810 
»  Nelson’s Festivals - - - 05 6 
» To see the moving picture - - - 0650 
» Aquartofbrandy - - - - O01 8 
» Apointhead - - - - - 40 0 0 


» Viper water - - - - - 010 0 
» Toone Dr. Taylour and i Nelson - 010 0 
[Jeremy Taylor's Works and Nelson's Fasts and Fes- 
tivals. ] 

J 


1721. Usquebaugh - - - - - 07 6 
» 144 yards lutestring - . - - B18 43 
» 4 pair thread stockings - - - 140 
» Five yards muslin - - - - 260 
» Dr. Friend - - ° ° e &£8¢ 
» Scarlet stockings - - - - 07 6 

1722. Fur mittens - - - - - 016 0 
» Acollarofbrawn - - - - 26 0 


The Duchess died in 1722. HeERMENTRUDE. 





REINS (BRIDLE.) 


The etymology of this word seems simple 
enough, yet, strange to say, I find no plausible 


derivation given in any dictionary I have cone | 


sulted. Jolnson contents himself with giving 
the Fr. rénes. Richardson merely says that 
Ménage derives it from retinacula. In other 
dictionaries, I could find nothing more satisfac- 
tory. Nowhere was the derivation given which 
I had expected to find. Remembering that regina 
in Fr. becomes reine, and the Germ. Regen is in 


Eng. rain, I had been in the habit of looking upon | 


reins as derived from, regere. But when I now 


came to investigate the matter and to compare | 
foreign languages, difficulties sprang up on all | 


sides. In Ital. the equivalent is redine, in Span. 
riendas, in Port. redeas. Every step seemed to 
take me farther away from regere. Where did 
these d’s come from? I then turned to Pro- 
vengal ; at first I could only find renas, which 
was entirely useless. At length, however, I dis- 
covered another form, regnas; and lastly, in 
Migne’s Mid. Lat. Dict. I found a barbarous Lat. 
word regnis, interpreted habena, lorum (réne.) 
These last two forms renewed my hopes, for they 
pointed once more to regere, from which I think 
everybody would be willing to derive them. And 
from one or other of these two forms the Eng. 
reins and Fr. rénes may certainly be deduced, so 
that my original conjecture was correct. Reins 
and réues do come from regere. But how are 


the forms redine, riendas, redeas to be explained ? 


where does the d come from ? The first two forms, 


redine * and riendas, are very much alike, only in | 


the one the d precedes the n, in the other the x 
the d; in the third, redeas, the n has disappeared. 
I then remembered that the Lat. rigidus becomes 
rede in Prov. and raide (or roide) in Fr., the g or 


* Redina transposed becomes rienda. 


| the gi being lost ; arid regina, in Span. reina, was 
also present to my mind. These examples quickly 
led me to perceive that the Lat. regenda* (comp. 
merenda, an afternoon-meal) would, upon the same 
| principle, readily become renda and this in Span., 
where an i is often inserted before an ef, rienda 
(plur. riendas). Regenda again, by omitting the 
g only, would become reenda, and this by a 
| couple of transpositions, reedna and redena (re. 
dina). And finally, by suppressing the n in reedna, 
we should have reeda, whence the passage to redea 
would be easy. 

Those who object to the gerund may derive 
the words from any case of regens, regentis they 
please. The only difference would be that they 
would have to deal with atinstead of ad. At 
all events, I am satisfied that all the equivalents 
for reins which I have quoted are traceable to 
the same original regere, and that they have 
nothing whatever to do with retinaculum. 

F. Cuancez. 





Hlinar Actes. 


Tae Devi turninc Fipprer. — In_ turning 
over some old letters, I met with the following 
narrative that may be amusing to the readers of 
“N.& Q.” at Southampton. It presents a strange 
picture of the manners and superstition of the 
time to which it refers, and places the municipal 
body of that ancient town in a new and striking 
light : — 


“Dect 20, 1665. 

«. .. lately from Southampton by very good handsits 
communicated, y* since y® visitation there (w*" was very 
soare) [the Plague] the time for y* election of a new 
| Mayor there beeing come or at hand, divers (if not all) 
| the electors met, and resolved that hee should bee the 
new Major w® would bee so valorous as to overcome the 
rest in drinking, and to that end sate about the busines: 
in wt engagement the devill (w°® promoted the designe) 
would not be ‘absent; but to encourage it, the devill 
appeared (one relation sayth once, y* other relation say 


twice) as a fidler visibly, but yet to ‘their affrightmt and 
dispersion for a time: but at last sayth one of the Crew, 
I am devill proofe and plague proofe too; come w' will 
of it, let us goe on in our buisines; and as they were 
p’ceeding in yt mode againe, the devill did agayne ap- 
peare, and tore that man’s cloths from off him, his haire 
from his head, and some of his flesh from his bones, and 
after left him so in a languishing dyeing condition. This 
was wrote from very good hands out of y* country, and 
by one on purpose that the relation might bee sent to 
Capt. Ffeshenden,” &c. : 
“ Feby 6, 1665 [83 ] 
“ The old newes of the divill turning fiddler at South- 
ampton last election is confirmed to'me by a freind lately 
in those parts, though indeavoured to bee smothered. . 
Tue Uwnton-Jacx. — The following undated 
draft of a Royal Letter, of the time of James lL, 





* Of course I do not insist upon this form; I have only 
| chosen it as the mos® convenient. 
+ As Engl. tent, Ital. tenda, Span. tienda, 
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was recently found among some documents of 
that reign. It is curious, in connexion with an 
article on the subject of flags in a recent number 
of the Art Journal, in which the name “ Union 
Jack” is said to have been called from King 
James (Jaques). ‘There is no copy of the in- 
closure referred to. 


“Right trusty and right welbeloved Cousin and Coun- 
cellour We greet you well. Where we have thought 
good for the ending of controversies among our Subjectes 
touching the bearing of our Armes in Flages, and other 
Ornamentes of Shippes at Sea, to sett downe a forme 
how the same shall from hencefourth be borne, which we 
send unto you herewith, Our pleasure is that you shall 
give order to all the officers of our Navy, and to all 
Maisters of Shippes, and others whome it may concerne, 
that from hencefourth all our subjectes as well of South 
Brittain as of North Brittain, shall beare in their maine 
toppe the red crosse, commonly called St. George’s Crosse, 


and the white crosse called St. Andrewe’s Crosse, joyned | 


togither according to the forme herewith sent unto you; 
and in their fore toppe, our Subjectes of South Brittain 
the red crosse only as they were wont; and our Sub- 
jectes of North Brittain in their fore toppe the white 
crosse, only as they also were accustomed ; and that they 
weare not their said Flages in any other forme as they 
will answeare the contrary.” 
(Indorsed) : 
“Copie of a Letter to the Lord Admirall concerning 
the wearing of their ensignes,” 
G. Knicurt. 


Rey. Ropert Harris. — As some of your cor- 
respondents take an interest in accounts of aged 
clergymen, I extract the following from the Pres- 
ton papers : — 

“Died, on the 6th of January, in the 98th year of his age, 
the Rev. Robert Harris; for sixty-four years the officiat- 
ing minister of St. George’s church, Preston, in which he 
preached for the last time on the preceding Christmas 
Day, his discourse being of an earnest and practical 
character.” 

|e x 


_ Leaver Corn or Wint1am anv Mary.—I have 
in my possession a leaden piece, about the size of 
a shilling, in the centre of which is a small piece 
of copper. I have seen a couple of dozen of a 
similar character, nearly all of the same sovereigns. 
On one side, it bears the heads of William and 
Mary, with the legend — “ Gulielmus et Maria.” 
On the other, the usual figure of Britannia, with 
a trident in the left hand, and an olive branch in 
the right; with the word Britannia, and the date 
1690, A. E. L. 


A Spaniso Rnopomontapr, iv Tue “ Ency- 
cLop#p1A Britannica,” 8ta Epition.—Fincham's 
History of Naval Architecture (p- 277), contains 
an account, alleged to have been extracted from 
official documents by T. Gonzales in 1825, of how 
one Blasco de Garay, a Spaniard, propelled a 
vessel of 209 tons burden at Barcelona, in 1543, 
in the presence of the Emperor Charles V., by 
paddle-wheels moved by steam. This statement 





was repeated (by Mr. Scott Russell) in the article 
on Steam Navigation, in the 7th edition of the 
Encyc. Brit. ; and singular to relate, has been re- 
tained in the 8th just published. It is indubita- 
bly a hoax, and was exposed several years ago. 
When Mr. John Macgregor was at Simancas, in 
1857, he examined the only documents relating to 
Garay's experiments now in existence — as far as 
the Spanish officials are aware — and found that 
the propelling power was oxen. Mr. Macgregor's 
letter, dated in January, 1858, is printed in Mr. 
Bennett Woodcroft’s Abridgement of Specifica- 
tions relating to Marine Propulsion, 1858, Part 1. 
pp. 105-6. Dera. 

Sir Isaac Wake.—In Burlamachi’s Accounts 
(once in the Audit Office, now at the Rolls), I 
found the following entry : — 

“ For payment of Sir Isaac Wake’s debts, for mourning 
for his servants, transportation of his body and his family 
from Paris to Dover, and for burying his body at Dover 
(by Privy Seal 21* of August, 8» of Charles I.)” 

Prerer CunNnINGHAM. 

Rye, Riot, anp Ryrot. — I have. been led by 
observing some remarks in a dictionary published 
a few years since in Glasgow, to ask for informa- 
tion on the subject of the words “riot” and 
“rye.” In the work alluded to we find for the 
former the radicals, “ Rudter (Danish) ‘to drink 
hard’; Nor. riottd#, ‘a brawl’; It. riotta;” and 
for the latter (rye), “Sax. ryge, Wel. rhyg, the 
same as rough,” &c. 

In Hindostanee it is well-known there are 
numerous phonetic similarities, and at the same 
time an equally remarkable similarity of meaning 
between many of the words in that language and 
our own; as, for instance, doon, which in the 
former is nearly equivalent to our “doon” and 
“ downs.” Bud nam is our “ bad name,” &c. &c. 
In like manner we might suggest a derivative 
(but not without considerable hesitation) for the 
words “ rye” and “riot,” in the Hindostanee ryot 
(a cultivator of the ground), and its derivatives. 

In like manner, by analogy “ villein,” originally 
one of the labouring population of England in 
the feudal ages, became a term of moral reproach, 
and a whole class in the course of time became 
represented only by a term of reprobation. Nu- 
merous other illustrations of the same analogy 
will probably suggest themselves to any reader, 
who may feel disposed either to support my sug- 
gestion, or to set me right, as at present I am 
bound to admit that the connection between 
“rye,” “ryot,” and “riot” may be entirely a 
phonetic coincidence. S. 

Suoe: a Prison. —In The Mobiad, a book 
published at Exeter in 1770, but written in 1737, 
are the following lines : — 

“* Ten cashless Debtors in that dreary Cave, 

¥clep’d the* Snore more free a Breathing have.’ 


“ * The Shoe. So is call’d a little close Room in South- 
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The Shoe Prison was certainly an inferior pun- 
ishment to the Boot, the St cks, and the Chinese 
Kok-wai. Curupert Bepe. 


Queries. 
fOUCHING FOR THE KING’S EVIL. 
PRIVILEGE: SITTING COVERED IN THE 

ROYAL PRESENCE. 

Everybody knows that once upon a time, when 
kings were little better than swine, one John 
de Courcy, Earl of Ulster, satiated with wealth 
and honours already possessed, had nothing to 
desire but the privilege of remaining covered in 
the sovercign’s prt when called upon to 
name a reward for services he had rendered. 
John Lackland must have been just as surprised, 
though infinitely more pleased than was King 
Herod of old, when the Terpsichorean talents dis- 
layed by his niece and step-daughter induced 
rim to offer an unqualific d choice of reward: in 
the first case a head was the unreasonable and 
hard-to-comply-with demand, while in the second, 
but the corering of a head was asked, and was as 
cheerfully as speedily granted. 

Most people have also heard stories about the 
Earl of Ulster’s descendants claiming this heredi- 
tary privilege in later times. “ Sire, my name's 
de Courcy,” is the excuse attributed to one of the 
Lords Kingsale to his sovereign, when he had been 
nudged at the coronation by the “ Black-Rod,” 
or some one else, with the fri ndly hint, “ hats 
off” ; and the king, continues the story, at once 
admitted, not only his belief in the truth of Lord 
Kingsale’s assertion as to his patronymic, but in 
his right to do in his presence what nobody else 
did, but begged to remind the noble lord that 
“there were ladies present.” 

Such is the first recorded instance of the privi- 
lege of remaining covered in the royal presence be- 
ing granted to a subject. By Henry VILL. similar 
* privilege was granted by deed to the following 
persons : — 

1. John Forester, of Watling Street, co. Salop, 
ancestor of Lord Forester. 

2. Bartholomew Hesketh, a cadet of the Hes- 
keths of Rufford, co. Lancaster, now represented 
by Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bart. 

3. Stephen Tucker, of Lamerton, co. Devon, a 
member of the old west country family of Tooker. 

4. Richard Wrottesley, of Wrottesley, co. Staf- 
ford, ancestor of Lord Wrottesley. 

The four instances above were in respect of the 
king's evil from which these gentlemen suffered, 


DEEDS OF 


esence, 


gate Prison, where such poor insolvent Debtors as can’t | 


pay for Lodgings, are (i. e. have been) crowded, or crush’d 
in together. It seems to have received its denomination 
from the Privilege they, in Turn, have of begging Charity 
of Passers by; they, by a cord, letting down an Old Shoe 
to receive the "— P, 169 ‘ 


same, 
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and though of a different character and origin to 
the grant to de Courcy, are nevertheless to be 
considered honourable, as the society or presence 
of these persons must have been desirable to the 
king, and suggested an easy method of hiding g 
head-sore which was an eye-sore, else their dis. 
missal from his court would appear to have been 
the course that unceremonious monarch would 
have taken. In the reign of Elizabeth, William 
Tucker, D.D., afterwards Dean of Lichfield, wrote, 
and dedicated to her his Charisma, which treated 
of the divine right and power of the sovereigns of 
Enyland to cure the king’s evil by the touch; but 
this right and power appear to have been absent 
in the person of Henry VIII., otherwise he would 
surely have exercised them in favour of his fa- 
vourites, and so conferred a far greater benefit 
upon them, than by his deeds of privilege. 

Queen Mary (Tudor) granted the like privilege 
to Radclyffe, Earl of Sussex ; but whether in re- 
spect of an evil she could not cure, I know not. 

I have copies of the deeds to Hesketh, Wrot- 
tesley, and ‘Tucker. Copies of those to Forester 
und Radclyffe | am very anxious to obtain. I have 
long collected facts in connexion with the cure 
of the king's evil by the touch, and deeds of pri- 
vilege to subjects for sitting covered in the royal 
presence, or for other objects; and, as I contem- 
plate publishing them in—what I hope to make 
an interesting —volume on the above heads, I 
would gladly, if permitted, avail myself of the 
facility afforded by “N. & Q.” to obtain the assist- 
ance of those of its readers who may be able and 
willing to help me. Are any other instances 
known than those I have quoted ? 8. T 


American Cents. — Wanted some information 
as to the early and most scarce American cents, 
some of which are spoken of as of considerable 
value. Cuarues Cray, M.D. 


Sreruen Astyx. — The following oceurs ia 
Hasted’s History of Kent, iv. 139, fol. 1782:— 

“In the 33rd year of King Hen. VIII. the lessee of this 
manor (Loose in Kent) was Stephen Astyn.” 

I should feel obliged for any particulars of this 
Stephen Astyn. Or can anyone direct me to the 
sources of information where I might learn some 
thing about him and his connexions. 
Man or Kent. 


Biocrarnicat Queries. —Where can I obtain 
any fuller account of the late Judge Heath, who 
died in Mansfield Street 17 January, 1816, than 
is to be found in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
February, 1816, p. 186? Where was he buried? 
Did he leave any descendants ? And what coat of 
arms did he bear? Also, of Sir Simon Blane, one 
of the Judges of the Court of K. B., who died 
15th April, same year? And of Anthony Davs 
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Esq., who died in 1816, at Albury, Surrey, in his 


eighty-eighth year ? There is a short account of 


Mr. Davis in Edwards’ Anecdotes of Painters, 
p. 123. F.G. 

Batsto. CatnepRAL. — Will some correspon- 
lent give me a reference to any work in which | 
can see copies of the monuments in Bristol 
Cathedral ? G. W. M. 

Crericat Knicuts. — Turning over the other 
day ‘Townsend’s Calendar of Knights, London, 
1828, I found the names of the Rev. Sir John 


a 
Thoroton, knighted 4th Jan. 1814, died about 
1820, and the Rev. Sir Robert Peat, D.D., who 


had the R ryal Licence to accept the order of St. 


Stanislaus, 2 Oct. 1804. Can a clergyman have 
knightho dd conferred upon him? If 80, has it 
been done in any other cases? If not, I presume 


s were knizhted@before taking orders ? 
G. W. M. 

Croru anv Wootten Trapes.—Is there any 
the cloth and woollen trades in Kent 
and Sussex ? L. L. 
Virttam Dicconson, as appears from the 
Jacobite Trials at Manchester, in 1694, published 
by the Chetham Society, was tried on a charge of 
treason and acquitted. Was he afterwards tried 
ind con 1? I ask because Baines, in his J/is- 
'y of Lancashire (vol. iii. p. 472), says that in 

| y of his estate by a Commission, 6 Anne, 
1707, is the recital of his conviction and attainder 
for high treason in the reign of William III. Was 
such a Commission held in 1707? I find from a 
contemporary journal that a Commission was sit- 
ting at Wigan in July, 1706, on the estate of 
Mr. Dive nson of Wrichtington. B uines refers 
tothe Duchy Records; but I am told that the 
Keeper of the Records resides at Preston, and 
that in order to have access to them, his expenses 
from Preston to Lancaster would have to be paid, 
as well as a fee of il., and a further gratuity of 1s. 
or 2s. 6d. for every document produced. Is this 
as it should be ? A. E. L. 
Joun Epers anp Joun Wirxes. — Between 
1770 and 1780, John Eders, a housebreaker, was 
executed at Warwick; and John Wilkes, a high- 
wayman, either at Stafford or Shrewsbury. Their 
wicked lives and e lifying deaths were published 
and commented upon at the time, but I have not 
been able to procure the books or any satisfac- 
tory account of them. Any information thereon 
will much oblige. j W. B. J. 
Excusu Erirarus at Rome.—The Jtinerario 
@Ttalia contains a variety of curious things. My 
Copy, printed at Vicenza in 1638, says it is trans- 
ated from the Latin of Andrea Scoto. Now 
Andreas Schottus is the well-known Jesuit of 
Antwerp ; but I elsewhere find this work ascribed 
to his brother Francis. I may then ask which 


these per 


history of 


ite 
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really wrote the work? This by the way. Chap. V. 
Part 2, contains a list of Roman churches with 
their principal epitaphs. In that of “ San Gri- 
sogno in ‘Transtevere,” is the tomb and epitaph of 
“ Dauid Vuiliano, Oratore Inglese.” Is this 
David Williams, and who was he? In the church 
of “ San Gregorio & capo del Ponte Fabritio” are 
the epitaphs of “ Edvardo Carno ” and of “ Roberto 
Vecamo,” English legists and knights who, banished 
from their country because they defended the 
Catholic religion, went to finish their days in the 
peace of the Lord at Rome. Who was the second 
of these ? In the church of the “ Santa Trinita de 
cli Inglesi” is buried cardinal Alano, i.e. Allan or 
Allen. Do these monuments still exist ? B. H.C. 

FRaNnkiYN. — Can any reader give me the pa- 
rentage of John and Richard_ Franklyn, Franklin, 
or Francklyn, of Jamaica, who died in the latter 
twenty years of last century? John is supposed 
to have been buried within St. Mungo’s Church, 
Glasgow (when?) His wife’s maiden name was 
Susan Blake, I think. Whose daughter was she ? 
Of Nicholas Allen Blake, of Alexander, Benja- 
min, or of William, the Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, in the above island ? 

John Franklyn used an antique seal, on which 
there is a shield with a bend charged with three 
i heads erased. I do not remember what 
he charge of the field was, but rather think that 


B. B. B. 


German Drama. — Who are the authors of the 
two following burlesques on the German drama ? 

1. More Kotzebue; or, My own Pizarro, a mono- 
drama, 1799. 2. The Benevolent Cut-Throat, : 
play in seven acts, translated from an original 
German drama, written by the celebrated Klotz- 
boggenhaggen, by Fabius Pictor. It is said in 
the Bioe. Dramat. to be published in a collection 
of poems called The Meteors, 2 vols. 1800; also in 
The Spirit of the Public Journals, vol. iv. 


} ’ 
Lions 
I 


it resembled a dolphin. 


ZETA. 


Gites Green, M.P., anp Caprain PLunkett. 

The following is in the Commons Journals : — 
“ Die Lunx, Junij 24, 1644. 

“ Upon information given to this House, that Captain 
Plunkett, Captain Thomas, and others in the service of 
the King and Parliament, with some of their Mariners, 
did plunder a house of Mr. Giles Green, a member of 
this House —killed divers of his Ewes and Lambs, and 
carried away others, to his great damage — it is ordered, 
that the said Captain Plunkett, Captain Thomas, and 
their Companions, shall make Mr. Green reparation. 
And Mr. Green hath leave of this House to accept the 
same accordingly.” 

My Query is: Where may be found further 
particulars of the conduct of the said Captain 
Plunkett & Co.? Mr. Green was M.P. for Corfe 
and Weymouth at different times, and his house 
Query, too, Where ? 

H. T. Exxacomss. 
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Famity or Casar Hawkiys.— Whence did 
this family obtain the name of Cesar, which ap- 
pears in almost every generation? I have a copy 
of Holyband’s French Littleton, on the fly-leaves 
and cover of which are the signatures of “ Thomas 
Hawkins of Potterspury, in the courtty of North- 
March 13th, 1642”; and of “Cesar 
Hawkins.” The latter being in the handwriting 
of a youth, C.J. KR. 

Jones Tur CrocxmMaker.—I should be much 
obliged by any further information respecting | 
Jones, the noted clockmaker in the Inner Temple 
Gate, of whom mention was made by Mr. Stevens, | 
in connexion with the first making of barometers 
(3 §. i, 112.) My reason for asking is, that I 
have in my possession a clock ; which, according 
to family tradition, was given by Charles II. to 
Mrs. Jane Lane, in memory of her services after 
the battle of Worcester. And on the clock is 
engraved the name of “ Henricus Jones, Lon- | 
ptNt.” P. S. Carey. 

Lavuecntron. — Hunter, in his Deanery of Don- 
caster (vol. i. p- 246), gives the pedigree of a 
family of Laughton of Eastfield, Thropum, &c., 
in parish of Tickhill, Yorkshire, with these 
arms: “ Quarterly per fess indented, or and 
gules.” These are the arms of Leighton of Leigh- 
ton and Wattlesborough, Shropshire. Informa- | 
tion requested to elucidate this circumstance of | 
two distinct families bearing the same arms, and | 
of the existence of parallel instances in other 
families ? W. A. Leieuron. 

Shrewsbury. 

Love Lane Cnaret, Derrrorp.—Can any of 
your correspondents give me information of a 
Rev. Mr. Lewis, Minister of the above chapel ? 
The period at which he was minister, and when 
he died, &c.? The chapel, I believe, has been 
pulled down, When? What was done with the 
remains of those that were buried under it ? 

J. W. 

Ovcutrep, WM. THE MATHEMATICIAN, is said 
to have practised the art of geomancy. On what 
authority ? Dera. 


ampton, 


| 


Pautson. — 

“ Cut boldly said the augur. Tarquin drew 
His razor o’er the hone, and cut it through: 
Promptness, not wisdom, ruled his tawdry lot, 
As Alexander solved the Gordian knot. 

And Whitfield, vulgar, iguorant, and loud, 
Cuts Scripture boldly up, but wins the crowd. 
Henley and Paulson shine with equal force, 
In quick-made shoe, and topsy-turvy horse.” 
“ Impudence,” by J. L., in Poems by Various 
Authors, London, 1775. 


The other impostors’ are well known; but who 
was Paulson ? M. E. 


Reparter., —I remember a story told of two 
gentlemen; one of whom had a grey beard and 
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black hair, and the other grey hair and a black 
beard. The former expressed his surprise at the 
difference, and wanted an explanation. The reply 
was: “ You have used your jaws more than your 
brains, but I have used my brains and spared my 
It is added that the grey beard deserved 
the compliment on more accounts than one. Can 
anyone refer to a modern author for the above, 
or give the names of the parties? I fear it isa 
fiction ; as one half of it is told of St. Amant, a 
French poet, who died in or about 166i. 
B. H.C. 
Reynotps anp Wirkes. —Can and will any 
reader oblige by giving the Christian name and 
residence, in Kent, of Mr. Reynolds, the attorney 
for the once celebrated John Wilkes, Esq., in 
1770, referred to in the Town and Country Mag. 
for that year, p. 221? Or the Christian and 
maiden surname of Mrs. Reynolds. Guwysic. 
“Siixen Corp.”—M. Quatrefages, in his Ram- 
bles of a Nuturalist (ii. 257), has this sentence: 
“Cut the silken cord.” Will any of your con- 
tributors kindly explain its meaning? Cirtox, 
Sonresxt.—Whiy is the name of Sobieski popular 
in the semi-Welch families in Shropshire, Owen, 
for instance ? It is given to daughters, but not to 
sons ? E. 
Se1smotocy.— Where can be found (if any 
there be) statistics of earthquakes in continuation 
of the researches of Mr. Mallett, published in the 
Reports of the British Association for the years 
1850, 1851, 1854, and 1858; and those of Pro- 
fessor Perrey of Dijon? In the former the sta- 
tistics include the year 1842, and M. Perrey 
continues the investigation to 1850. 
Ernest W. Barttett. 
Trarrorp Famiry.—To what family, if not to 
that of the Traffords, of ‘Trafford, co. Lancashire, 
did Thomas Trafford, Esq, of Bridge Trafford, 
co. Chester, belong ? “ With which gentleman” 
(so I read in Burke’s Landed Gentry, under the 
head of “ Barnston ”), “ who fell at Naseby, ended 
the male line of a most distinguished family.” 
His daughter Alice married firstly, J. Barnston, 
Esq., and secondly, the Hon. R. Savage, by whom 
she became the mother of the fifth Earl Rivers. 
Hi. M. W. 
Vatcxenarr Famiry, or tue Hacvs.—1 
have a vellum bound Cesar (Blaeu, Amsterdam, 
1697) in the fly-leaf of which is a long inserip- 
tion testifying that the book was presented on 
promotion in the school to James Valckenaer, by 
the following Curators of the Academy of the 
Hague: “G. Vankinsisot, A. Spierinxhouk, E. 
Gromme,”*. . . . another name I have not been 
able to decipher, countersigned “ quod attestor 
Isaiicus Valckenaer, Rector et Lector.” I would 
inquire whether, considering the date of pre 
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sentation, Sept. 1727, either of these Valckenaers 
can have been connected with the Commentator 
on Euripides, and whether any lists of curators 


exist by which I might supply the deficiency of 


the illegible name? Any information on these 

points would be acceptable to 

. C. H. E. Carmicnaet. 
Vaxnyxe. —I was shown lately by a Dutch 

official, at Anjer, the portrait, said to be by Van- 

dyke, of his ancestor, Roelef Warmolts of Gro- 

ningen. It was in oil and on wood. 


The features | 


were strongly marked, and the lines of the face | 


hard; there was a slight moustache and an impe- 
rial, the whole being set in a huge plain cambric 
ruff. 
painting. The face seemed to be more than the 

result of art. 
Can any reader afford any information in con- 
nection with this fine work or its subject. Sra. 
Joun Woopwarp, M.A., Prebendary of Glou- 
cester cathedral, presented September 2, and in- 
stalled September 10, 1558. In 1561, it was 
returned that he did not reside, but that he lived 
with Sir John Petre at his house in London. He 
probably resigned his stall in 1571. What else is 
known of him? Was he related to the John 
Woodward, who filled the office of Sheriff in 1557 
and 1562, and was Mayor of Gloucester in 1566 ? 
Joun Woopwarp. 





Mueries Mith Auswers. 


Pratse-Gop Barenones. — Barebone, who gave 
his name to a parliament summoned by Cromwell, 
was M.P. for London? Is it known of what place 
he was native, or where he died ? Was the prefix, 
Praise-God, a real or assumed name ? L. L. 

[It is probable the real surname of this enthusiast was 
Barbon, an ancient family of that name having been 
settled for many generations in the neighbourhood of 
Soho, after some of whom the open space next Gerrard 
Street, Newport Market, so late as the reign of George IL., 
was recognised by the name of Barbon Square. Praise- 
God was undoubtedly the baptismal appellation of :Bare- 
bones, who was a leather-seller in Fleet Street, and 
owner of a house called “The Lock and Key,” in the 
parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-West. He was admitted 
freeman of the Leather-sellers’ Company 20th Jan. 1623; 
elected a Warder of the Yeomanry, 6th July, 1630; a 
liveryman, 13th October, 1634; and third warden, 16th 
June, 1648, In 1662 he was imprisoned in the ‘Tower. 
In the State Paper Office is an Order in Council, dated 
July 27, 1662, on petition of Sarah Barebones, for the re- 
lease on bail, from the Tower, of her husband, close 
Prisoner there many months, and so ill that he must 
perish unless released. .( Calendar of State Papers, Dom. 
1661-2, p. 447.) We cannot discover the date of his 
death. We shall be glad to be informed where any bio- 
graphical particulars may be found of his son, Dr. Bare- 
bone, the great builder and projector, who was chris- 
tened at his baptism, “ If-Jesus-Christ-had-not-died- 


for-thee-thou-hadst-been-damned Barebone,” but usually | 
ycept “Damned Dr. Barebone,” which, as his morals 


The manner was excellent, as was also the | 
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were none of the best, appeared to suit him better than 
his entire baptismal prefix. Mr. James Crossiey (“ N. 
& Q.” Lt S. vi. 3) mentions a notice of him in Roger 
North’s unpublished Autobiography ; but where is this 
MS. to be found ? ] 

Stow’s “Surver.”—In Stow’s Survey (folio 
edition, 2 vols, 1720), vol. ii. 226 [133 ?1, the fol- 
lowing account is given of the dowry ‘of Anne, 
daughter of Sir Wm. Hewett, Knight, Lord 
Mayor of London, 1559, and wife of Sir Ed. Os- 
borne : — 

“Whereof the late estate of Sir Thomas Fanshawe, in 
the parish of Barking, in Essex, was a part, as the late 
Duke of Leeds told the Reverend Mr. John Hewyt, from 
whom I have this relation.” 

Now Stow died in 1605, that is nine years 
before Mr. John Hewyt’s grandfather* was born. 
Again, the dukedom of Leeds was not. conferred 
till the year 1694, or eighty-nine years after Stow’s 
death. 

Now, putting these two things‘ together, it is 
evident that the above paragraph was not written 
by Stow, but must have been inserted for the first 
time by Strype in his edition of 1720, as it speaks 
of the late Duke of Leeds, and he did not die till 
the year 1712. Perhaps some of your correspon- 
dents, who are in a position to compare the edi- 
tions of 1598, 1603, 1618, or 1633 with that of 
1720, will kindly state if this the case; and also 
whether there is any way of distinguishing be- 
tween the original text, and Strype’s insertions of 
a later date? Unyre. 

Capetown, S. A., Jan. 1862. 

{ Strype’s additions to the text of Stow cannot well be 
distinguished except by a comparison of the respective 
editions, The passage relating to the dowry of Sir Wil- 
liam Hewett’s daughter is not in Stow’s own edition of 
1603, nor in that of 1633, fol. edited by Anthony Mun- 
day and Henry Dyson.) 

Festrawk: Atcumre Sturre.— Could you 
kindly help me to the meaning of these two words. 
They occur in Featley's Stricture in Lyndomasti- 
gem, London, 1638. ‘The first is met with in 
Alphab. i. p. 14: — 

“Tee who hath made a paire of spectacles for the 
knight, had need to have a Festrawe made for him selfe 
to spell withall.” 

The second occurs, Alphab. i. p. 32: — 

“ Hee will find S. Austin’s discourse in that tractate to 
bee pure gold; and Maldonate his glosse to be drosse or 
Alcumie stuffe, which will not indure the fire.” 

Lipya. 

[ Feasetraw is a pin or point used to point at the letters 
in teaching children to read (Halliwell). Festrawe, or 
Feasetraw, is nearly connected with the old English word 
Festue, which signified the same thing, and with the old 
Fr. Festu now Fetu. Conf, in Latin, in Med. Latin, and in 
Ital., Festuca, and in Romance, Festuc. The old English 
Fescue (equivalent to Festue) seems to be from the Italian 
Fuscello.—“ Alcumie stuff,” probably “alchymy stuff,” 

* Rev. John Hewett, D.D., born 1614. (See “ N. & Q.” 
for November, 1861.) 








i. e. the alchymic dross, opposed to the “ pure gold” men- 





f ist before i same sentence. The word alehymy 
n supp | by some to be connected with the Greel 
may a int for tl «in * Aleumie.” 


lIIymns rrom tus Parisian Breviary. — 
Would you kindly inform me what versions of the 











bove hymns into the English language are now 
vecessible, either of the whole work, or of indivi- 
lual hym 1 if known, the publisher's 
me, and the price ? Vryan Ruecen. 
We bel the followi is tl P clish 
vers : H us trans ry 
By the author of 77 ns. | 
London: Rivington’s, Our corre- 
lent should also consult Mr. Williams's version of 
these Hymns as published originally in The British Ma- 
2 1834-1837, namely, vol. v. pp. 28, 274, 424, 539; 
28, 383, O18; vil. 252, 401, 405, 654; viii. 34, 150, 
106, 51 j f ! i. 148 ; xii. 29, 
08 I hv ire he tedin Lat nd Eng 

} itl l s < i Fil .) th ur 

Seveers AND Dornarnors Haun.—In Liter 


Recollections, by the Rev. R. Warner, vol. i., and 
mmencing at p. 24, there is a description of a 
buarding school and its master, bearing an extra- 
ordi iry resemblance to the renowned S jucers 
and Dotheboys Hall. Has this anything to do 

ith the famous Yorkshire seminai_ ‘and its prin- 
‘ pal, and is it the origi: il of that establishment 
1 its “head”? Mr. Warner's book was pub- 
hed in 1830 by Longman. Dickens published 


+ 





many years after that date. S. Repmonp. 
Liverpo l, 
‘In the preface to the smaller edition of Nicholas 
V chleby, pub d in 1848, Dickens tells us how the 





horrors and cruelties of Yorkshire schools were broucht 


ler his notice when he himself was buta boy; and how, 
in after years, when he found he could command an au 
dience, he travelled northwards to gather information on 
t! spot, with a view to call the attention of the public 
to the nuisance. The idea seems to have been taken up 

lependently, and to have been honest! and 


VY and iairly 
worked t. 


“ Nor wortn Aa Rar.” —Is anywhere noted 
i! 
the expression “ Not worth a rap a I believe it 


to be genuine Indian, from the heading of a bill 
being * Rupees, Annas, and Pice.” A. L. 
wh a height in 1721-2, that counterfeit coins, 
ips, Were in common use, made of such bad metal, that 


The want of small money in Ireland was grown to 
: 





vhat passed for a half-penny was not worth half a far- 
thing. Hence the cant phrase “Not worth a rap.” The 
lame was, in all probability, derived from 7 ippen, 2 small 
Swiss coin, value about half a farthing. } 


Replies. 
EDMUND BURKE. 
(3 S. i, 161.) 
There can be no doubt as to the interest which 
attaches to the questions asked by your corre- 


1 your world-read pages the probable origin of 
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spondent, but the research cannot, I fear, be suf. 
ficiently defined to give us much hope of a sue. 
cessful result. Other questions, however, may 
easily be solved by any Intelligent gentleman re. 
siding in Dublin: for example, how his brother 
Garrett became posse ssed of the estate at Clohir, 
and what were the grounds for the suit or action 
for the recovery of that estate by Robert Nagle o 
Nangle. Nothing on this important subject can 
be collected from the biographers. Sir G. Cock. 
burn, in the pamphlet to which your correspon- 
dent referred, gives an unfavourable account of 
the transaction : — 








“To elude the persecuting rigour of the penal laws in 
Ireland, a Roman Catholic family made over their estate 
in trust to a brother of Mr. E. Burke’s, a practising at 
torney in Dublin; but he thought proper to avail him- 
self of their confidence, claimed and held the estate for 
himself, and bequeathed it to his elder brother. 

“Mr. OC r was employed by this unfortunat 
mily to carry ona suit in the Irish Exchequer to rec 
this estate. But as the rigid letter of the law wes de 
cidedly against their claims, Mr. O'Connor appealed t 
Mr. Burke’s humanity in their favour. He candid 
acknowledged the cruelty and injustice of the penal laws, 
and fairly and liber: owned that he would with con- 
scientious pleasure restore the estate, if he did not appre- 
hend that his doing so would throw an indelible stain on 
his brother’s memory. ‘The following panegyrical epi- 
rram on Mr. Burke's answer was written at that tim 
about 1773 [1777 ?] by Counsellor Harwood : — 





« 
















«* Fraternal love inspires good Edt ( 
Of his dear virtue hear this glorious test — 
Ile writes, declaims in mild Religion’s cause, 
Yet he’s enriched by fraud and penal laws. 

He ’gainst his conscience beggars a whole race, 
lo save a brother’s memory from disgrace ; 
Rather than blast the generous donor's fame, 
From him he heirs the profit, cheat, and shame; 
Sarcastic truth with calm contempt he braves, 


And from pure virtue shines the first of—knaves.’” 





A like charge was preferred against the Burkes 
while Edmund was living, in the Rape of Pomona. 


ad 


by Mr. Coventry, afterwards M.P. 

The general truth of these statements 
strengthened by a letter from Edmund Burke, 
dated 9th Dec. 1777, and which may have be 
the reply to Mr. O'Connor. This letter — one 
great interest —was published by Sir James Prior, 
but is not to be found in the last edition of his 
Life of Burke. 

Here are serious charges, in which I, for one, 

sn3 


am unwilling to place implicit confidence. Will 
some of your Dublin correspondents obligingly 
sive us the authentic facts from the official tr 
cords ? T.C.B. 

I agree with your correspondent that our ignor- 
ance respecting Edmund Burke and his family 
is quite startling. Even the few facts which be 
seems willing to receive are not proved. Iam 
afraid that I cannot help to clear up the mystery; 
but I noticed some time since a fact respecting 
some Burke of one of the many Castle Towns 
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which may be worth notice. 
claims entered at Chichester House, Dublin, be- 
fore 10th August, 1700; that is, Claims on For- 
feited Estates, is one— 

«No. 1020. By John and Thomas Bourke for mortgag 
£1000 on lands in Castle Town, Cy. Galway, 
Longford, late in the possession of Jolin Burke.” 


‘ 
in fee it 
Barony « 

And one of the witnesses to the lease and re- 
lease, dated July, 1700, is “* William Nangle.” 

If this association of names and facts—of Burkes, 
Nangles, Castle ‘Town, and penal laws, have nothing 
to do with our Burkes, Nangles, Castle ‘Town, and 
penal laws, it is a very remarkable coincidence. 


J. A. W. 


rv 
yf 


GORSUCH.,. 
(24 §, xii. 249, 335, 382, 443.) 

In the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, 1630, Oct. 24, is a petition of Daniel 
Gorsuch, merchant in London. On the south 
wall of Walkern church, Hertfordshire, above 
an altar tomb, under a semicircular recess, are 
the effigies of a gentleman and lady kneeling 
in prayer: Shields dexter, argent semée of 10 
cross-crosslets, gules, 3 griflin’s heads erased 
sable ; sinist r, sable 2 bars engrailed between 
3 fleurs-de-lis or ; with inscription to the memory 

Daniel Gorsuch, citizen and merchant of Lon- 
don (ob. 8th Oct. 1638), his wife Alice, and three 
children — John, Katharine, and Joanna. 

John Gorsuch, clerk, M.A, was rector of Wal- 
kern on the presentation of Daniel Gorsuch, 28th 
July, 1632; of whom see Walker's Sufferings of 
Clergy, pt. 11. p. 251. 

Thomas Talbot Gorsuch, Esq. (ob. April 27, 
182v), buried at Barkway, Herts; tomb and in- 
scription there. Arms, Argent, 2 chevronels azure, 
between 3 sprigs of myrtle. Motto, “ Aperte vi- 
vere voto.” ‘This gentleman was a surgeon in 
London; the only son of Rey. William Gorsuch, 
M.A., vicar of Holy Cross, Shrewsbury, 1750, 
a native of Shrewsbury; ob. 1781. His sister 
Mary married Rev. John Rowland, rector of Llan- 
geitho, Cardiganshire; and one of the Masters of 
Shrewsbury Free School. ‘The Rev. Wm. Gor- 
such Rowland, M.A., minister of St. Mary's, 
Shrewsbury, and Daniel Rowland, Esq., of Lon- 
lon, with their sisters, substantiated their claim 
as next of kin in a Chancery suit to the property 
of Mr. T. Talbot Gorsuch. 

The following extracts from the Parish Regis- 
ter of Holy Cross, Shrewsbury, may relate to this 
family : — ‘ ‘ 

“1664, Oct. 20. Rowland, s. of Richard and Jane Gos- 
sage, bap. 

1667, Aug. 1: 

1669, March 

bur. on 28th. 

1671, June 1. John, s. of Richard Gossage, bap. 

1674, May 1. Elizabeth, d. of Richard Gossage, bap. 


Rowland, s. of Richard Gossage, bur. 
Richard, s. of Richard Gossage, bap. ; 








Thus, in the list of 
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1700, Sep. 16. Richard Gausage, poor laborer, bur. 














1716, March 10. Widow Gorsag » pauper, bur. 
1733, Oct. 18. Mr. Wm. G 1 and Mrs, Martha 
lalbot, both of St. Chad’s | h, Shrewsbury, 
1770, Aug. 16. Wm. ¢ h, s. of Rey. Jol iM 
hk I 
1772, July 31. John, s. of ditto, 1 
1773, D Ll. Jinetta, d. of iy 
1775, May 30. Martha d, of ! 
1777, Feb. 8 Maria, d. of d 
1778, July 11. Daniel, s ! 
17¢ , Sep. 2 Dar ] n 
1766, Oct. 8. Harriott | 
1778, ly 1 Martha | ‘ 
l s « \ { l 
“4 © > 1.) " 
» De] cowly 
Sn if a i r 
pi m 
Nov J Ca 3, Esq., of St. J i . 
Shy ry, Vl ‘ } vy] 1 of tt par, 
mar. 
1815, Nov. 22. Rev. John RB t of Llan- 
uw Fe } 
» M ie ph ¢ ] Al n, 1 
OR, 
1821, Mat 17. Mary, 1 t Rev Rowlar 
a ‘ S t 
1844, Dec. 4. Elea , widow of Joseph ¢ Jess, Esq., 


Gossage is the provincial pronunciation of Gor- 
There are monuments to the above fami- 
lies in St. Giles’s church, Shrewsbury. 

Ursula, daughter of Sir Thomas Putt, Bart., of 
Gittesham, co. Devon, ob. 1686, and Ursula, 
daughter and co-heiress of Sir Rich. C 
of Grossmont, York, Knt., married Charles Gor- 
such, Esq., of Oxfordshir and died s. p. 

W. A. Lerertos 


such. 
( Im mdel x 


Shr \ 


Is Gorsuch in the vicinity of Preston, as alleged 
by J. R.? Or was it situated between Scarisbrick 
Bri lve and La Mancha ? Some of the family of 
Gorsuch seem to have settled, or to have been living 
in London about 1715 or 1716. The family was 
Catholic, and mention is made of a priest of that 
name. ‘Thomas Gorsuch, Thomas Gorsuch, jun., his 
sisters Anne and Mary Gorsuch, are mentioned in 
notes of that date. Under the date Nov. 17, 
1706, I find that Mary Gorsuch gave to a friend 
a powder-box, which ber father had, made of lig- 
num vile. I suspect the father died Dee. 21, 
1725. In the Catholic ch ipel at St. Helen's, there 
is a mural tablet in memory of a Gorsuch Eccles- 
ton: perhaps there was an inter-marriage be- 
tween the families of Gorsuch and Eccleston, 
which latter family now represents the Scaris- 
bricks and Dicconsons. A. E. L. 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON UL 
(3'¢ S. i. 88.) 





In my collection of autographs there is one of 
, 


the present Emperor of the French, which runs 


! ° 
as follows : — 
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“3a, King St., le 21 Avril, 1847. 
“ Mon cher Monsieur Campbell, 

“ Vous me feriez grand plaisir de vouloir bien tra- 
duire dans ce bon style Anglais que vous maniez si bien 
la lettre ci-jointe que je suis obligé d’adresser aux jour- 
naux, 





| 


| 





“ J’enverrai demain & midi chercher la’ réponse et | 


j'espere que vous voudrez bien me rendre ce service. 
* Recevez, mon cher Monsieur Campbell, |’assurance 
de mes sentimens d’estime et d’amitié. 
(Signed) “Naprotron Lovts B.” * 


In the London Times of the 23rd April, 1847, 
I find the following interesting letter, which was 
evidently that referred to by the writer of the 
autograph. It is characteristic, and being for- 
gotten, merits reproduction in your pages : — 

“ To the Editor of The Times. 

“ Sir—A Member of the Chamber of Deputies, M. le 
Baron Leconteulx, had the hardihood to assert, in the 
sitting of the 17th inst., that, in 1836, I violated the 
solemn engagement in consideration of which, he avers, 
I was graciously pardoned. A few months ago, Monsieur 
Capefigue, in the ninth volume of his L’Europe depuis 
avénement du Roi Louis Philippe, propagated the same 
calumny. Thus I am reluctantly constrained once more 
to refute malevolence which neither my prolonged cap- 
tivity, nor my present retired mode of life has sufficed to 
silence. 

“In 1836 the French Government made no attempt to 
negotiate terms for my liberation, for it knew full well 
that I preferred a solemn trial to being merely set at 
liberty. Nothing then was exacted of me, for the simple 
reason that there was nothing to require of me. Nor c 
I have conceded aught, since I craved no concession Ps) 
the Government. Accordingly, in 1840, M. Frank Carré, 
the Procureur-General, when reading my indictment 
before the Court of Peers, was obliged to admit that my 
liberation in 1836 was quite unconditional (witness the 
Moniteur of the 30th September, 1840). When, there- 
fore, I returned to Europe, in 1837, that I might close 


the eyelids of my dying mother, no moral obligation 


forbad my doing so. 

“If in order to accomplish that act of filial duty, I had 
been weak enough to violate a promise, the French 
Government would not have found it necessary in 1838 
to assemble a corps d’armée for the purpose of forcing me 
to quit Switzerland; a summons to keep my engagement 
would have sufficed. Moreover, if I had broken my 
word, the French Government would never have placed 
reliance in it afterwards; yet, far from that being the 
case, it repeatedly intimated to me, during my confine- 
ment at Ham, that upon my making certain pledges to 
the present dynasty, the doors of my prison would be 
forthwith thrown open. 

“Now if I had as little regard as some would have it 
believed, for what, in my estimation, is most sacred—good 


faith —Ishould have unhesitatingly subscribed what- | 


ever conditions were proposed; whereas, on the contrary, 
I preferred to remain six years a prisoner, and to incur 
the perils of a hazardous escape, sooner than submit to 
terms which I deemed to be degrading. 

“ Let those who list censure my political life; let them, 
if they please, misrepresent my actions, nay, distort my 
motives; I shall not murmur, for I know that public 
opinion is inexorable towards the fallen; but never shall 
I suffer any one to asperse my honor, which, thank God! 
I have preserved unsullied through many severe trials. 


* Following his uncle’s example, the Prince thus ab- 
breviated his signature in familiar epistles. 


[3r¢ S. I. Mar, 15, 69, 





“Confident, Sir, that in the spirit of justice, you wil] 
give insertion to the preceding refutation, 
“T remain, Sir, Yours, 

“NapoLeon Louis 

“ King Street, St. James’s, April 22.” 
Can any reader of “N, & Q.” inform me who 
was the Mr. Campbell to whom the above auto- 
graph was addressed, and whom the present 
Emperor of the French therein complimented on 
his “ good English style” ? D.C. L, 


JONAPARTE,” 





TRIAL OF SPENCER COWPER. 
(3 §. i. 91, 191.) 
Your correspondent J. F. has confounded Trial 


by Battel with an Appeal of Murder ; and seems to 


think that the one was a necessary accompaniment 
of the other. This was by no means the case. 
Trial by Battel was merely optional on the part of 
the appellee, when he pleaded not guilty; and 
even that option was taken away when, as in 
Spencer Cowper's case, there had been a previous 
trial. So that all J. F.’s remarks on the Cowpers’ 
not choosing to hazard the consequences of a trial 
by battel, are entirely irrelevant. In the 17th 
volume of Howell's State Trials, pp. 397—462, 
F. will find an appeal of murder against Thomas 
Bambridge, who had been already tried for the 
same crime and acquitted, in which there is no 
suggestion of a wager of battel. 


| No one, I think, can read the trial of Spencer 


Cowper without being convinced that he was en- 
tirely innocent of the crime; and so far from its 
being true, as stated in the extract given by 
W. D. (p. 91) from Wilkins’s Political Ballads, 
that Cowper “ paid his addresses” to Sarah Stout, 
the woman alleged to have been murdered, it was 


| proved in evidence that she paid her addresses to 


him (a married man), and that he carefully avoided 
her pressing solicitations. That from political 
and sectarian causes the question was for some 
time kept alive there is no doubt; but that in 
the opinion of every unprejudiced person no 
stigma remained against him, is proved by the 
respect in which he was subsequently held; by 
his being afterwards elected a member of the 
senate, and being called upon to fill, successively, 
| the offices of Attorney-General to the Prince of 
Wales, Chief Justice of Chester, and Judge of the 
Common Pleas. 

With regard to the appeal, J. F. rather con- 
fuses himself between the mother of the deceased, 
and the mother of the infant heir-at-law, whe 
would have been his natural guardian. Yet the 
whole proceedings were taken without her know 
ledge or consent. And though the sheriff wa 
technically to blame for delivering up the writ t 
her, the whole infamy of the transaction appeats 

| in the judgment pronounced by the judges 
| the application for a new writ. They refused it 0 
| the ground that the first writ was clandestinely 
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and fraudulently procured, that it was absolutely 


renounced by the pretended plaintiff, and that 
the delay in the issue of the first writ showed that 
the prosecutors did not design justice, but to spin 
out a scandal as long as they could, maliciously 
and vexatiously. Spencer Cowper, so far from 
avoiding the inquiry, appeared in court and de- 
clared his readiness to answer. Epwarp Foss. 


West Srreer Cuapen (3S. i. 111.)—After the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, many French 
Protestants sought shelter in England. Those who 
came to London principally located themselves in 
the neighbourhood of Soho, and two or three cha- 
pels were opened in that district for the perform- 
ance of Divine Service in their own language. 
About the year 1705, one of these in Grafton 
Street was given up, and the congregation removed 
toa new chapel, which they had erected in West 
Street, where they continued until 1742, when it 
appears to,have fallen into disuse, and to have been 
shortly after re-opened by the Rev. John Wesley. 
It is probable that the congregation had con- 
siderably fallen off long previous, for it appears 
the Vestry of St. Giles in 1731 contemplated 
taking the French Chapel in West Street as a 
Tabernacle during the rebuilding of the parish 
church ; but whether this was done or not, I have 
no evidence to show. I may perhaps mention, 
that, although used by the Wesleyans, it was 
continually called the “ French Chapel.” Indeed 
I have seen mention made of it as such so late as 
1768. Joun Tuckerr. 

Great Russell Street. 

Deracep AND Worn Corns (3S. i. 130.)— 
To render the inscriptions visible by means of a 
hot iron requires some dexterity and great judg- 
ment when to cease applying the heat. The effect 
is very slight, and only depends on the difference 
of colour which heat gives to the same piece of 
metal under different degrees of density, — the 
raised legend and parts under it being less com- 
pressed than the flat portions of the coin. The 
experiment frequently fails by being carried too 
far. A domestic smoothing-iron held face up- 
wards by some contrivance is convenient. ‘Try 
the heat by applying a wetted finger, and if the 
moisture dries up with a sharp “ fiz,” it will do. 
Then put on the coin, and watch it by reflected 
light, and the instant any traces of the impression 
become visible, slide it off to a dry earthenware 
plate; the heat absorbed by the coin will carry 
on the effect until it cools. Roman brass coins 
merusted and illegible are better brought into 
visibility by making them for a week or two 
(without any previous preparation) a part of the 


olla podrida that generally fills the pocket of an | 
antiquary. Ihave brought out some small ones | 


Quotation: “ ForGtvengss, Etc.” (3" §. i. 69, 
138.) —I have heard the proverb quoted as an 
old Italian one, — “The man who has injured 
you, never forgives.” It certainly dates before 
Dryden, for I find itin George Herbert's Jacula 
Prudentum ; or, Outlandish Proverbs, first printed 
in 1640, —-“ The offender never pardons.” 

He is, indeed, a happy man who has never 
proved experimentally the truth of this adage ; 
which has afforded to many aggrieved persons the 
modified consolation of knowing that such con- 
duct, however unchristian and inexplicable, is 
nevertheless by no means unprecedented. 

Doveras ALLrort. 


Smvecuine (3" §. i. 172.) — Your correspon- 
dent will find an account of smuggling in Sussex 
in the 10th vol. of the Sussex Arch. Collections, 
and he will find, published in 1749, 8vo, with 
engravings (Sth ed., reprinted by W. Clowes, 20, 
Villiers Street Strand), — 

“A full Account of the celebrated Hawkhurst Gang, 
who sacked the Custom-House at Pool. A Full and 
Genuine History of the Inhuman and unparalleled Mur- 
ders of William Galley, a Custom-House Officer, and 
Daniel Chater, Shoemaker, by Fourteen Notorious Smug- 
glers, with the Trials and Execution of the Seven Bloody 
Criminals, at Chichester; also the Trials of John Mills 
and Henry Sheerman, with an Account of the wicked 
Lives of the said Henry Sheerman, Lawrance and Thomas 
Kemp (two brothers), Robert Fuller, and Jockey Brown, 
(Gondemned at East Grinstead). With the Trials at 
large of Thomas Kingsmill and other Smugglers for 
breaking open the Custom House at Poole. To the whole 
is added a Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church at 
Chichester, at a Special Assize held there, by Wm. Ash- 
burnham, M.A. 16th January, 1748—9.” 

Ile was afterwards Bishop of the diocese. 

Wim Durrast Cooper. 


Sir Arcuiatp Auison’s “ CastLeREAGH”™ (3"4 
S. i. 128.) —I can account for Sir Archibald Ali- 
son’s substitution of Sir Peregrine Pickle for Sir 
Peregrine Maitland, in his Life of Castlereagh. 
It results from the Hon. Bart.’s habit of dictating 
to an amanuensis, and afterwards being unable to 
correct his own proof sheets, owing to the multi- 
plicity of his engagements, and the prodigious 
quantity of work he contrives to go through. The 
latter was, many years ago (say 1848), admirably 
illustrated in an able article in the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine by Mr. R. H. Patterson, who 
has had much to do with the proof sheets. As 
regards the dapsus, Sir Archibald resembles all 
other authors, who, like poor Goldsmith, attempt 
dictation, and seems remarkably apt to massacre 
one sentence whilst thinking of the next. It is 
well-known that Sir Archibald is Sheriff Principal 
of Lanarkshire ; and, in that capacity, he has fre- 
quently, in the midst of his literary labours, to 
indite and compose written judgments, sometimes 
mere words of form, on the weightiest matters of 


beautifully by this very simple method. U. O. N. the law, which may by no means be neglected for 
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the mere anise and cummin of history ; and I be- 
lieve IT ean vouch for the fact that whilst in hot 
composition ot his History of Europe, the distin- 
guished author having oceasion to take a Sheriff's 
Court home with him for decision, 
transferred his attention for a moment from the 
historic to the forensic muse, but continued dic- 
tating to his clerk without alteration of his tone 


“pro ‘egs”" 


or gesture : — 

“ Tue Emrenor, having advised this process, makes 

an avizandum therewith, dismisses the appeal, finds the 

defender liable in Two pounds five shillings and six- 
pence additional expenses, and decerns. 

“ A, ALIson.” 

Judge the consternation in the Glasgow Sheriff's 

. . . . . . ' 

Court when this imperial rescript came hefore it ! 

Suotto Macpurr. 


Pettigrew Famiry (3 S. i. 125.) —It is 
droll enough that any question should arise as to 
the genealogy of a family whose name itself (ac- 
cording to Mr. Mark Antony Lower) is but the 
original of our word pedigree! The testator, 
Robert Petigrew, shown by Ina to have been 
located in Somersetshire, was, in all probability, a 
descendant of the Cornish family of Petticru, of 
which there is a petticru of two or three descents 
in the Harl. MS. No. 4031, fo. 786. I have some 
recollection of having copied this a few years since, 
and sent it to Mr. Pettigrew, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
whose descendants will, however, probably be 
content to date their pedigree from him. me 
Tue Frotuor Famiry (3° S. i. 
I feel much indebted to Sin Tuomas WuinnNiNG- 
Ton for the information he gives on this subject, 
and which I should be very glad if he would fur- 
ther oblige me by improving. 

If Lord Ffolliot was the possessor — or nearly 
related to the possessor —of the Lickhill and 
Wishaw estates, there would of course be nothing 
noteworthy in the finding the record of his daugh- 
ter’s burial in a contiguous parish register. Will 
Sirk Tuomas Winninaton, therefore, be kind 
enough of his own knowledge, or by reference to 
the resources of his magnificent library, to point 
out how he was connected with the family he 
alludes to? I should be glad also to know who 


88, 158.) — 


* Thomas” Lord Ffolliot was — I never heard of 


him. 

I always imagined the family to which Sir 
Tuomas refers, to have been identical with the 
Folliots of Purton, co. Wigorn, whose pedigree 
was entered at the Visitations, of which the line 
of the Irish Peer was a cadet, not closely con- 
nected, and after one of whose members the late 
Bishop (Cornewall) of Worcester was named 
“ Folliot.” - me 

Sutton Faminy (3S. i. 131.) —A gentleman, 
who signs himself J. P. Surron, states that his 
father now represents the Sutton family in Ire- 


land. ‘This may possibly be the case, as the only 
son of the late Caesar Sutton of Longraigue, jp 
the county of Wexford, is not at present in this 
country. Querist is anxious to find out the name 
of the founder of his family who came over to 
England with William the Conqueror. This it 
may be difficult, if not impossible, now to ascer- 
tain. It is probable the name of Sutton was not 
imported from Normandy, but derived from the 
grant of lands in England so called. 

The first Irish settler was Roger de Sutton, 
who came over in the reign of Henry IL., and re- 
ceived a grant of the parish of Kilmokea, still 
known as “ Sutton’s Parish,” in the county of 
Wexford. Here he built the castle of Ballykerogue, 
now in ruins; together with a chapel adjacent 
thereto, where some members of the fumily lie 
buried. 

The principal ramifications from this stock were 
the Suttens of Clonard, near the town of Wex- 
ford, which was probably the senior branch, the 
Suttons of Longraigue, and a family who lived, 
and are possibly still living, at Clonmines, in the 
county of Wexford. 

Some members of the Clonard branch, who 
were adherents of James II., emigrated (when 
that monarch was dethroned) to France and 
Spain; where they assumed the title of Counts 
of Clonard, not Cloward, as in your paper. 

The present writer is not aware that a lizard 
was ever the crest of the Suttons. He thinks it 
was a lion, or demi-lion rampant. 

rhe name of “Cesar” came into the Sutton 
family by an ancestor of the Suttons of Lon- 
graigue; who married a Miss Colclough of Tin- 
tern Abbey, in which family the name is common. 

With respect to the size and personal appear- 
ance of the Suttons, they were in general hand- 
some, and the men of large frame, and inclined 
to be fat. The present writer recollects one of 
them who weighed thirty-six stone ; and was 90 
bulky that, when he died, it was necessary to re- 
move the window-frame in order to get his coffin 
out of the house. 

The late Mr. Edward Sutton, of Summer Hill, 
near Wexford, was the last male representative 
of the Clonard branch. He left two daughters, 
who are still living. 

A Connexion or THE SuTTONS. 


Arms or Wirxes (2™ S. xii. 435.) — The arms 
of John Wilkes, Lord Mayor of London in 1774, 
were, Or, a chevron between 3 ravens’ heads erased 


sable. Unrte. 


Dovater (3" S. i. 148.)—Your correspondent 
will find his Query answered by referring to the 
Abridgement of Dr. Jamieson’s Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language. Under the word “ Dublar 
reference is made to “ Dibler,” which last is de 
fined “ A large wooden platter.” As to the der 
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yation, the author cites the old English word 
‘ Dobeler ” and the old French word “ Doubdlier- 
issiette.” I may notice that in Scotland the word 
“aschet,” as denoting a large flat plate, is of 
laily use. G. 
Edinburgh. 
The word doubler, or doubeler, signifies a large 


dish, probably so called from its holding double | 


the quantity of an ordinary one. Bailey gives it 
thus: “ Doubeler or Doubler, a great dish, or 
platter. C.,” that is, 2 country or provincial 
word. F. C. H. 

Dacre or Tne Nortu (1* §. iv. 382.) — 
Having just met with this hitherto apparently 
unanswered Query, I beg to say, if not too late, 
that in Burke’s Extinct Peerages, it is stated that 
Francis, fourth son of William Lord Dacre, mar- 
ried Dorothy, daughter of John Earl of Derwent- 
water, and had Randal, who died without issue 
two years before his father, and was the last heir 
male of that line. Leonard Dacre, brother of 
Francis, appears as Lord of the Manor of Ecking- 


ton, 1553—63. J. Eastwoop. 





kington, 
Ancient Custom 1s Warwicksuire on ALL 
souts’ Eve (1* §. viii. 490.) — This hitherto un- 
iswered Query relates to a custom formerly kept 
) in many other parts of England and Wales, 
which is supposed to have been emblematical of 
lighting souls out of Purgatory. There is much 
about it in Brand's Popular A) friquilre s; to which 
may be added that ¢een is from the A.-S. tendan 
or tyndan (from which also comes tinder), “ to 
kindle, or set on fire;” and that low, meaning 
flame, occurs frequently in old poets, and may yet 
be heard oveasionally in the provinces. ad 
J. E ASTWOOD. 


rcckINngton, 


“Tue Beainnine or THE Enp” (24 S. xii. 
07, 357, 381.) — It does not seem likely that a 
plrase in such common use should have originated 
with General Augereau, as suggested by GNarus. 
Was it not Shakspeare who first popularised the 
expression, albeit unwittingly, us he evidently 


wrote it in burlesque, and for the purpose of | 


ridiculing the false punctuation of his players, in 
Pyramus and Thisbe ? The Prologue to the ex- 
travaganza should evidently be thus spoken, — 
“We come not to offend, 

But with good will to show our simple skill ; -- 
e That is the true beginning of our end. 

Consider then. We come; but, in despite, 

We do not come. As minding to content you, 

Our true intent is, &c.” , ; 


A great man had need be very careful how he 
Writes or speaks, lest his nonsense should become 
proverbial, or what is still worse, be looked upon 
by the masses as something wonderfully recondite 
or philosophical. - 


Dovuatas ALLPort, | 
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Satin Bank Nore (3'* S. i. 111.) —In bye- 
gone years, whene ver any had 
ceeded in procuring a few pounds of ready money 
and sentence of death, in exchange for certain 
clever imitations of the old coppt rplate Bank of 
England note, some wiseacre would call public 
attention to such an invention as the one 
scribed —an ingenious combination of weaving 
and printing; and raise a great outcry about 
neglected merit on its rejection by the Bank — 
an event which must have been anticipated by 
every one but the too sanguine inventor. 

I knew an engraver who wasted many years, 
and a fair property, in engraving elaborate and 
intricate patterns, under the delusion that, for 
the better prevention of forgery, the Bank would 
be compelled to adopt his method. He lived just 
long enough to see the marvellous combination of 
paper-making and letter-press printing exhibited 
in the present simple Bank Note, and died a dis- 
appointed and broken-hearted man, U. O. N. 


TaBaRDs worn By Lapiges (2"¢ §. xii. 435.) — 
Are the arms on the tabard, worn by Elizabeth 
Covert, her own family arms? If so, it is prob- 
able that she le represe nta- 


was the heiress, or sol 
tive of her family. Curssnoroven Harperton. 
Totnes. 


scoundrel 


suce 


de- 


rre 


Horanp, Duke or Exeter (3'¢ S. i. 52, 157.)— 
The crest of John Holand, Duke of Exeter—* Upon 
] guardant, 


a chapeau d Z 





ibled ermine, a lion passant 





crowned and gorged with a collar of France,” — 
was, as Sandford states, curiously carved in stone 
upon the Duke's monument in St. Catharine's 
church, near the Tower of London. This most 
interesting church was taken down in the year 
1826, in order to make space for the new St. 
Catharine’s Docks. ‘The canopied monument of 
the Duke with other historical remains, 
carefully preserved; and ré moved to the new 
church of St. Catharine, in the Regent's Park. 
Your correspondent will find the monument there. 
It is well worthy of inspection, being very elegant 
in design. Great credit is due to those concerned 
in the establishment of the Docks for respecting 
the precious relics contained in the old church, 
and not permitting them to be scattered. Some 
iliustrations of the canopied stalls are given in 
Pugin'’s first volume of Lxamples of Gothic 
Architecture. Bens. Ferreys. 

Turcestus THE Dane (3 S. i. 150.) —H. C. 
C. will find mention of Turgisleby, « place in 
Yorkshire, in Burke’s Commoners, vol. iv. p. 728 
(Ist edition), Jones of Llanarth. I. Cuinton, 

Roy ston, Herts. 

Epwarp Manisty (3"S. i. 89.) —Matriculated 
as a pensioner of Clare Hall, 13th Dec. 1622; was 
B.A. 1626-7, and M.A. 1630. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 


was, 


Cambridge. 
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Farrrax anp Damonozocia (3" S. i. 150.) — 


| 








| story of his driving-away the Devil is mentioned,” 


The manuscript referred to has been printed in | 


the Transactions of the Philo- Biblion Society. 
Q. D. 
Mutitation or Seputcuran Memoriaus (2"4 
S. xii. 12.) — The pathway from the road to the 
church of the parish of Catherington, Horndean, 


Hants, is paved with head-stones. B. W. | 


Rev. Jonn Warxer's MSS. (2™ S. xii. 435.) 
— Nine volumes of Walker's Collections for his 
Sufferings of the Clergy (of which eight are in 
small quarto and one in folio) are preserved 
among Rawlinson’s MSS. in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. They consist for the most part of rough 
notes and indices, written in a straggling and 
indistinct hand, with a few letters and papers 
from other persons. W. D. Macray. 


ReapinG THE SCRIPTURES IN THE SIXTEENTH 
AND Seventeentu Centuries (3 S. i. 166.) — 
To comply with the wish of D. M. Stevens to 
see the opinions of the early reformers on the 
subject of reading the Scriptures, we may first 
cite Luther himself as follows : — 


“ Let no one imagine that he has tasted the Scripture, 
eeees It is a great and wonderful work, to understand 
the Word of God . . . It is impossible to fathom and go 
deep into a single word of the Scriptures, in spite of the 
precepts of ali the learned men and theologians, for they 
are the words of the Holy Ghost, wherefore they are too 
sublime for any men, in spite of St. Peter, Paul, Moses, 
and all the saints, to understand thoroughly a single 
word of them.”— Table Talk, Eisleben, 1566, p. 4. 

“Be not absorbed in deep thoughts, and full of self- 
conceit, but unite yourself to the Church of Christ, and 
keep to her as a helper by whom the word of God is 
purely learned. I and every righteous preacher have com- 
mand and power from God to teach you and comfort you ; 
wherefore you should believe my word with certainty.”— 


Ibid. p. 18. 
F. C. H. 


Your correspondent is probably acquainted with 
the famous passage in the Paraclesis of Erasmus, 
but it deserves to be quoted for its excellence :— 


“Vehementer ab istis dissentio, qui nolint ab idiotis 
legi Divinas literas, in vulgi linguam transfusas, sive 
quasi Christus tam involuta docuerit, ut vix a pauculis 
Theologis possint intelligi, sive quasi religionis Christiane 
presidium in hoc situm sit, si nesciatur. . . Optarim ut 
omnes muliercule legant Evangelium, legant Paulinas 
Epistolas. j Atque utinam hee in omnes omnium linguas 
essent transfusa, ut non solum a Scotis et Hibernis, sed a 
Turcis quoque et Saracenis legi cognoscique possint. Pri- 
mus certe gradus est, utcunque cognoscere. Esto, riderent 
multi, at caperentur aliquot. Utinam hine ad stivam 
aliquid decantet agricola, hinc nonnihil ad radios suos 
moduletur textor, hujusmodi fabulis itineris tadium 
levet viator. Ex his sint omnia Christianoram omnium 
colloquia.” 

WituiaMm J. Deane. 


Exorcism ; Lutaer (3" S. i. 171.) —W. D. 
wishes for “ a reference to the works of Luther, 
or his biographers, in which the often-repeated 


He will find plenty, and in great variety, on the 
subject, in Luther's Epist. ad Elect. Saxon, edit. 
of Jena, vol. v. p. 485; in tom. ii. fol. 77; in 
Concione Dom. reminiscere, fol. 19; in Collogu. 
Mensal. foll. 283—275—281—32. Indeed, his 
Table-Talk abounds with instances of his various 
ways of driving away the Devil. One of these 
seems to have required a very strong faith, for he 
says: “Sathanam cum pedore abigere possum; 
eredens talia potest prastare, que alius non po- 
terit.”—Collugu. Mensal. ii. p. 22. If W. D. de- 
sires to know the opinion of one of his German 
Protestant biographers, I may refer him to Ver- 
hirdon, Vita Lutheri, p. 22, a.p. 1602. I refrain 
from giving his words, lest I should appear to 
border upon controversy. 

W. D. further inquires what are the “ four ine 
fallible rules” by which exorcists detect those 
evil spirits who put on the form of angels of 
light. I know nothing of four particularly in- 


| fallible rules; but he will find in the treatises of 


Delrius, Disquisitio Magic. and Monacelli, t. iii. 
several signs of the presence of evil spirits, and 
rules for detecting them, which it would be out of 
place to enumerate here. F.C. H. 


Miss Ponp (3" S. i. 172.) —In the answer to 
the Query respecting Miss Pond there is an in- 
accuracy, which it may be well to correct. Lady 
Susan Strangways was the eldest daughter of 
Stephen Fox-Strangways, first Earl of Ilchester. 
Moreover, Henry (not “ Stephen”) Fox was the 
first Lord Holland ; and his daughter, if he had 
one, was not a “ Lady.” Therefore, for “ Stephen 
Fox, the first Lord Holland,” read Stephen Fox- 
Strangways, the first Earl of Ilchester. Asuna. 


Visrration or Suropsuire (3" S, i, 127.)— 
Is not the “well-known local genealogist,” re- 
ferred to by G. W. M. in his note under this head, 
the late Mr. Joseph (not George) Morris, of 
Shrewsbury ? S. T. 

Ventinate (2™ §. ix. 443, 490.)— Your cor- 
respondents have already shown that this word 
is of no modern origin. Allow me to adduace 


| another instance of the early use of this word. 


' 
| 
| 


It occurs in Joseph Caryl's Exposition upon th 
five last Chapters of the Book of Job. London: 
1666, At p. 11 he writes: — 

“First. God answered Job out of the whirlwind; that 
is, when there was a great bustle or storm among the 
disputants, conflicting about Job’s case; one moving this 
way, another that, all being tossed about (us it were 
with the wind of their several opinions in ventilating his 
condition.” 

Lira. 

Interpicrep Marriaces (3" S. i. 153.) —1 
am sure that Doveras Atrorr will be gratified, 
and others may be, by sight of the following 
extract from the Register Book of this parish:— 


. 
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grt §, I. Mar. 15, ’62.] 


«1653. Now marriages were prohibited by ministers, 
and putt into the hands of the justices of the peace anno 
1653, by a Parliament that did nothing else, but they sate 
not long after, and marriages returned into the power of 
ministers again, anno 1657.” 


Wiston Rectory, Colchester. 
Sr. ABBREVIATED To T., TAnTHoNy, ETC. (3"4 


§. 75.) — Your correspondent R. S. Cuarnock, | 
suggests that “ Tiffany ” is derived from tiphaine, | 


the initial letter being an abbreviation of Stz.; 
and instances Tooley, from St. Ooley, i.e. St. 
Olaf. Add the following examples :— The fair 
at Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire, held on old St. 
Andrew's Day, is called “Tandrew Fair”; and 
gaudy finery is called ¢awdry, from the gay way 
in which the shrine of St. Audrey (i. e. Taudry) 
was bedecked. Tanthony, for St. Anthony, is 
also a well-known abbreviation. Thus, only the 
other day, a poor woman said to me that her 
neighbour “had got the Tantony fire”; and an- 
other cottager said that her child stuck as close 
to her “as a Tantony pig.” Hone tells us all 
about this Tantony pig, and the blessing of the 
beasts at Rome on St. Anthony’s Day, and nearly 
everything else that can be told in connexion 
with the Saint. (See Hone’s Every-day Book, 
i. 110—121.) Halliwell also treats of the phrase 
in his Dictionary. It is also incidentally men- 
tioned in the third volume of the first Series of 
“N. & Q.” where will be found many curious 
notes relative to “the Tantony bell.” The fol- 
lowing mention of the origin of the bell is not 
given in Hone, and will be new to these pages. 
It is given in Taylor's Antiquitates Curiose, 1819, 
p.70:— 

“From the above hospital (St. Anthony’s, Thread- 
needle Street, London,) also originated the tantony, or 
little bell of churches, which was used to call the devout 
to supererogatory prayers, or vain masses, for the re- 
lease of souls from purgatory.” 

But, the bell was the Saint's symbol, as is 
shown by Mrs. Jameson in her Sacred and Legen- 
dary Art. Curupert Breve. 


Irevanp, Nationar Conour or (3 S. i. 68.) — 

“Planche XI. Pavillon particulier d'Irlande. II est 
vert, chargé d'une harpe d'or, au frane quartier, chargé 
dun croix rouge.”— From La Connoisance des Pav. des 
Nations Mar., & la Haye, 1737, p. 11. 

It seems strange that the field of the Irish arms, 
as borne by the sovereign, should be azure. Who 
are “the many” who, according to Apna, say 
the colour should be purple ? 

Curssporoucu Harserton. 

Totnes, Devon. 

Thomas Suton (2 S, xii.510; 3° S.i. 178.) — 
Tn reply to the inquiries of P. S. Carey and 
Ctio, I beg to state that there were refugees of 
the hame of Simon, at Canterbury, soon after 
1572. I add two matches, which I have recently 
discovered, and which will show this; and some 
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others, which may assist your correspondents in 
their investigation. A searcli at the General 
Register Office, in the Register of Baptisms in the 
| London Walloon Church, would probably be at- 


tended with success: 


At Canterbury. 

* 1593. Melcio Simon and Ysabeau Descamps. 

1605. Jaque Simon (son of Melchior Simon) and Su- 
sane Descamps. 

1646. Dan! Agache and Marie Simon. 

At the Savoye. 

1685. Dan! Simon and Ester Ferrant. 

1690. Dan! Perdrieau and Eliz. Simon. 

1725. Pierre Simond and Sus* Grotesse de la Buffiere. 

At Hungerford Market Chapel. 

1695. Daniel Simon and Marthe Le Page. 

At La Patente, Soho. 

1703. Pierre Jolly and Charlotte Simon.” 

There was at Canterbury in 1650 a mutual re- 
lease from a contract of marriage,—a _ rather 
unusual occurrence. The parties to it were Er- 
noult du Emme and Marie Simon. 

Joun S. Burn. 

Henley. 

In reference to the Query of Cr10, allow me to 
mention, that in a valuable paper contributed by 
W. Durrant Cooper, Esq., F.S.A., to vol. xiii. of 
the Sussex Archeological Society's Collections, 
entitled “ Protestant Refugees in Sussex,” will be 
found copious lists of foreign immigrants into 
Rye at various periods of continental persecution. 
In one of these lists (p. 194), dated the “ xxviij™ 
daie of Marche, in the eleventh yere of her high- 
nes’ reign, A° D'ni 1569,” under the heading “ Of 
Depe,” the name of John Symon occurs. In a 
later list (p. 197): — 

“A Viewe taken of the French and other Strangers 
within the Towne of Rye, the fourth daie of November, 
1572.” 

Also, under the the heading of Dieppe, is the 
following : — 

“ John Symon, Mariner, his Wife and 5 children.” 


Why may not Pierre Simon, and his son Thomas, 
have descended from this John Symon ? 


H. C. Inpex. 


Artuur Snorter (3" S. i. 118.) — Your cor- 
respondent, Mr. J. P. Parturs, will learn from 
Peter le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights, &c., written 
in 1718 (Harl. MS. 5801), that Arthur Shorter 
was the third son (John and Erasmus being the 
two eldest) of the John Shorter who married 
Elizabeth Phillips; and who was the only son of 
Sir John Shorter, Knt., Lord Mayor in 1688. 
He was brother to Katherine Lady Walpole and 
Charlotte Lady Conway. In the abovementioned 
work he is deseribed as “ unmarried,” but whether 
he subsequently married or not I have no means 
of ascertaining. H. C. F. 
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3" S. i. 111.) —It is pos- 
hich was in the head of 
following extract, from 
(p. 957), on the 
311):— 

juxta hane indulgentiam nostram debebunt 
Deum suum orare pro salute nostra et reipublice, ac st 
ut undique rsum res publica restet incolumis, et se 


Passace 3x Cicero ( 
sible that the passage w 
Von Raumer was the 
Mosheim, De Reb. Christian. 
Edi Maximian (A.D. 


‘Unde 


Mosheim remarks, as translated 
libility, viii. 310): — 
words it appears: That Maximion 
» Christians had some God. 2. That this God 
1, Maker of all things, whom all 
the Go hristiat 
f , as many of th 
r at that time the Greeks 
r people, believed that ther 
uliar to every nation.’ 
T. J. Bucxton. 


On which 
Lardner (Cre 


these 


supreme G 
s only: 


Lichfield 


Gray's 
There 


Paroviep (3™ S. i. 197.) — 

1 in Punch another parody than 

Dexta. It is called * An Elegy, 
lon Churehyard, | a Trades- 
! ie i : Ica not f » date of 

its publication, as I have only a 
Punch, of which I would 


ELEGY 
has appear 


copy of it from 
a copy if it is 
J. F.S. 


Perhaps H. E. may have some difficulty in o} 


ing The Repository. If so, he will find this parody 
i egant E-xiracts, book iv. p. 752, 1803, with 
Duncombe’s name attached. 

Cuessporoucn Harperton. 


Se nd 


ytain- 


Mr. 


Totnes, Devon. | 
anp Dowett Money, etc. (3"¢ S. i. 
espondent mis-r¢ 
I think two of the items relate 
to Hock-money. There was a Hock-day for men 
and another for women. The moncy received of 
* Sent Jemys brethered” refers to the Fraternity 
or Brotherhood of St. and some of the 
inhabitants of Guilford no doubt composed this 
fraternity, and supported chapel dedicated to 
St J umes in the parish church, and provided for 

Joun S. Burn 


NockKYNGE 
149.)—H 


of tl words ? 


$ not your corr ul some 


J mes, 


Kine P Lays (3 . 155.)—In the Corporation 
Records of lesley i is a notice of money cathered 
of the King Play, “ Where Rice. 
was semer King.” ° 
that rendered by your correspondent, 
and was not the iiij*. x*. received from the pre- 
tended Lord ? Joun S. Burn. 

Henley. 

Lorp Warpen or tue Marcues (3 §, i. 
171.)—In reply to L. H. R.’s Query, I believe 


Sommer ? 


* See the History of Henley (p. 193), where also are 
some notices of Fraternities. 
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| appears to have been sold in 1768. 


| is engraved, 


Andrew his son | 
Is not this the same word as | 


| 3r¢ S. I. Mar. 15, 4% 


———, 


| the first Lord w arden of the Marches againgt 
Scotland was Robert de Clifford. He was styled 
“Keeper of the Marches” in the time of 
ward I., but in the first year of Edward If 
(1307) he was appointed “ Lord Warden,” ap 
rently with the intention of giving both office and 
officer greater dignity. Robert d » Clifford wag 
slain at wed ee on the 24th pe 1314, 

C. Nicuorsos, 

Muswell Hill. 


Rey. Wa. Tuomrson (2™ S. xi. 49, 183.) 
Alex. Chalmers must be in error in saying thath 
was Dean of Raphoe. In the notices of Sale Cate 
logues — Nichols’s Literary —— (vol. ik 
p- 636), I find under the name of T. Davigg 
Russell Street, Covent Garden— *, v.) We 
Thomson, of Queen’s Coll., Oxford, whose library 
There cans 
little doubt that this was the gentleman inquired 
after by your correspondent, and he el 
died about this time—1768. . lveut 

Army Ano Navy Lists (3™ S. i. 198.) —The 
volume described in J. M.’s communication 
pears to be a « py of the same edition as that mw 
the Library of the Hon. Society of the Kings 
Inns, Dublin (already noticed, 2™ v. 281} 
‘The dete in the title of this latter has, howevey 
been altered by the pen to 1746; but at the end 
“Published Ist March, 1744, by & 
Millan, &e.” EF. RS 


Dublin. 
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